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I. 

al F Corkey minor had been at 
school that term the thing 
would never have come 
about; but Corkey minor 
was always one of the lucky 
chaps, and just when, in the ordinary 
course of events, he would have had to 
begin fagging for an exam., something 
happened to his right lung, and he had 
to go on an awful fine trip to Australia in 
a sailing-ship. That left Corkey major, 
who was a mere learning machine in the 
sixth, and Corkey minimus, who was 

twelve, and in the lower fourth. 
It began like this. After Bray had 


licked Williams and Bethune, which he 


did one after the other on the same half- 
holiday, chaps gave him “best,” as a 
matter of course, and he became cock of 
the lower school. He was solid muscle 
all through, and harder than stone; and 
he had a brother in London who was 
runner-up in the amateur “ light-weight ” 
championship two years following. Bray 
fancied himself a bit, naturally, and was 
always roaming about seeking fellows to 
punch. But once, out of bounds in a 
private wood, a keeper caught him and 
licked him, which was seen by two other 
fellows, and remembered against Bray 
afterwards when he put on too much 
side. 

He and Corkey minimus were in the 
same class, because Bray, though four- 
teen, didn’t know much. At first they 
were great chums, and Bray bossed 
Corkey and palled with him; and when 
Browne, the under mathematical master, 
told Corkey minimus that he was “the least 


of all the Corkeys, and not worthy to be 
called a Corkey,” because he couldn’t do 
rule-of-three or some rot, Bray said a 
thing that Browne overheard, and got sent 
up. But by degrees the friendship of Bray 
and Corky minimus cooled. off, and the 
matter of Maude settled it. 

The doctor had four daughters, and 
Maude was the youngest. Beatrice and 
Ethel held no dealings with any fellows 
under the sixth, and Mary had something 
wrong with her spine and didn’t count. 
But I never cared for any of them myself, 
because you couldn’t tell what they meant. 
Beatrice, for instance, was absolutely en- 
gaged to Morris, for he told his sister so 
in the holidays, and his sister told Morris 
minor, and he told me the next term. 
Morris was the head of the school, and he 
had her photograph fixed into a foreign nut 
which he wore on his watch-chain. But 
when he left, and she found out he was gone 
into his father’s office at £80 a year—his 
father being a tea merchant—she dropped 
him like a spider. Mind you, Morris had 
told her he was descended, on his mother’s 
side, from a race of old Irish kings, which 
may have unsettled her. Anyway, when 
she found he came, on his father’s side, 
from a race of tea merchants, she wrote 
and said it was off. 

But there were other things that upset 
the chumming of Bray and Corkey mini- 
mus before the Maude row, and they 
ought to be taken in turn. First, there 
was the Old Testament prize, which was 
the only thing Bray had the ghost of a 
chance of getting. But Corkey beat him 
by twenty-three marks; and Bray said 
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afterwards that Corkey had cribbed a lot 
of stuff about Joshua, and Corkey said he 
hadn’t, and even declared he knew as 
much about Joshua as Bray, and a bit 
over. Then, on top of thit, came the 
match with neckties, which was rather a 
rum match in its way. Both of them 
used to be awfully swagger about their 
neckties, and each fancied his own. So 
one bet the other half-a-crown he would 
wear a different necktie every day for a 
month. The month being June, that 
meant thirty different neckties each, and 
the chap who wore the best neckties 
would win. A fellow called Fowle was 
judge, being the son of an artist, and 
neither Bray nor Corkey was allowed to 
buy a single new tie or add to the stock he 
had in his box. At the end of a fortnight 
they stood about equal, though Corkey’s 
ties were rather more artistic than Bray’s, 
which were chiefly yellow and spotted. 
But then came an awful falling away, and 
some of the affairs they wore were simply 
weird. The test for these was if the tie 
Then the terms of the 


passed in class. 
match were altered, and they decided to 
go on wearing different things till one or 
other was stopped by a master. Any con- 
cern-not noticed was considered a necktie 
“jn the ordinary acceptation of that term,” 


as Fowle put it. At the end of the third 
week Corkey minimus came out in an 
umbrella cover done in a sailor’s knot, 
but nobody worth mentioning spotted it ; 
and the next day Bray wore a bit of blue 
ribbon off a chocolate box, which also 
passed. They struggled.on in this sort of 
way till Bray got bowled over. I think 
Corkey was wearing a yard-measure dip- 
ped in red ink that morning, but it looked 
rather swagger than not. Class was just 
eaded, when old Andrews, of all people— 
aman who wore two pairs of spectacles at 
one time very often—said to Bray : 

“ What is that round your neck, boy?” 
And Bray said : 

“ My tie, sir.” 

Then Andrews said : 
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“Is it, sir? Let me see it, please. I 
have noticed an increasing disorder about 
your neck arrangements for a week past. 
You insult me and you insult the class by 
appearing here in these ridiculous ties.” 

“Tt shan’t happen again, sir,” said Bray, 
trying to edge cut of the class-room. 

“No, Bray, it shall not,” said old An- 
drews. “Bring me that thing at once, 
please.” 

Bray handed it up, and Andrews ex- 
amined it as if it was a botanical specimen 
or something. 

“This,” he announced, “is not a neck- 
tie at all. You're wearing a piece of Brus- 
sels carpet, sir—a fragment of the new 
carpet put down yesterday in the Doctor's 
study. You will kindly take it to him 
immediately, say who sent you, and state 
the purpose to which you were putting 
it.” 

So Bray, by the terms of the match, 
lost, and Corkey minimus won with the 
yard-measure. ‘Then the feeling between 
them grew, especially after Bray paid up 
his half-crown. 

Now we come to Maude. You see she 
was Corkey minor’s great pal the term 
before, but now that he was at sea, and 
thousands of miles off; she chucked him 
and turned to Corkey minimus. That 
shows what she was really. Anyway, ina 
bad moment for young Corkey, she told 
him he had eyes like an eagle’s, and it 
simply turned his head. As an eagle’s 
eyes are yellow, I couldn’t see myself what 
there was to be so jolly pleased about, but 
he was, and, to show you what a chap 
may come to if a girl collars him, I know 
for a fact that Corkey minimus tried to do 
poetry for her. Whether he actually suc- 
ceeded I cannot say, but he went down 
four places in class and got awfully dropped 
on. Maud was twelve—the same age as 
Corkey, by the way. 

Then came that attempt of Bray to cut 
Corkey out, and, being a tremendous per- 
sonal pal of Corkey’s, I wished he had 
succeeded, but he didn’t, and even his 
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fighting didn’t take Maude. Aftera month 
of giving her things to eat and so on, he 
said it was his red hair that stood between 
them, and told Fowle he didn’t care a straw 
about her ; but from the way he went on 
to Corkey minimus, any fool could see he 
really cared a lot. The chap called Fowle 
comes in here. This “obscene Fowle,” 
as we called him out of Virgil, being really 
a term in a crib applied to harpies, though 
he would have run if a mouse had squeaked 
at him, was yet responsible for more fights 
than any fellow in the school. He sneaked 
about asking chaps if they gave one 
another “ best,” and when at last he found 
two who didn’t funk each other, though 
they might be perfectly good friends, he 
never rested until there was a fight. He 


got kicked sometimes, but not enough. 
That was owing to the fact that his ham- 
pers from home were most extraordinary. 
They came on Roman feast days, because 
he was a Roman Catholic by religion; and 
some fellows even said the more you 
kicked Fowle the more you were likely to 


get from the hampers. That was rot, of 
course, and a jolly suspicious thing hap- 
pened once. Tucker—a chap in the lower 
fifth—kicked Fowle the very morning be- 
fore a hamper came ; and that same even- 
ing, after prayers, Fowle gave Tucker 
about half a whacking big melon, and the 
next day Tucker jolly nearly died. Fowle 
swore he hadn’t put anything in the melon, 
but it is bosh to say that half a melon, if 
it’s all right, is going to do a chap any 
harm. Anyway, we rather funked Fowle’s 
hampers afterwards. 

Well, this wretched, obscene Fowle, 
met me one day licking his fat lips and 
showing great excitement. So I knew he’d 
probably worked up a fight; but it wasn’t 
that, though something worse. He said: 

“Where’s Corkey minimus? Bray 
wants him.” 

“What for?” I said. 

“ As a matter of fact he’s heard some- 
thing, and he says, though he’s sorry, he’s 
got to lick Corkey.” 
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Fowle smacked his beastly mouth as if 
he’d got pine-apple drops in it. 

“ What’s Corkey done?” I said. 

“Tt’s about Maude. Young Corkey 
talks jolly big with her and doesn’t e.en 
speak civil of his friends. By quite an 
accident I was passing through the 
shrubbery from Browne’s house to the 
chapel yesterday and I went by the 
summer-house, which is out of bounds, 
and couldn’t help overhearing Maude 
and Corkey minimus who were there. 
And Corkey distinctly said that Bray was 
as fiery as his hair, and that he had no 
more control of himself than a burning 
mountain ; and Maude laughed.” 

“And you sneaked off and told Bray?” 

“ As his chum I had to.” 

“Ah, then I shall tell Corkey what you 
heard, being his chum.” 

“‘T shouldn’t,” said Fowle. “It’s only 
making mischief. Besides, Bray won't 
takean apology now. He says he’s stood 
all that flesh and blood can stand. Those 
were his very words. In fact I’m looking 
for Corkey minimus at this moment to 
tell him that Bray wants him up in the 
‘ gym.’ ” 

“ To lick him ?” 

Fowle smacked his lips again. 

*“* He’s brought it on himself.” 

“Well,” I said, “I'll give the message. 
You can go back and tell Bray you’ve 
told me.” 

“T’d rather have done it myself,” said 
Fowle, regretfully, as though he was being 
robbed of tuck. 

“Well, you won't,” I answered him, 
being pretty sick with the worm of a chap 
by that time. “You go back and say 
that Corkey will turn up in ten minutes.” 

Then he cleared out reluctantly, leav- 
ing this tremendous responsibility entirely 
on my hands. 

II. 

I went off there and then for Corkey. 
It’s a bit of a jar for a chap to get a mes- 
sage like that unexpectedly, and I didn’t 
know what advice to give. Corkey major 
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was no good. If I’d told him, he would 
have blinked through his goggles and have 
said some bosh—very likely in Latin. And 
Corkey minor, being thousands of miles 
away, it looked blue, because you can’t 
ask anybody but a chap’s own brothers to 
take up a matter like this. 

The next minute I met Corkey himself, 
and from an awful rum look about him I 
thought for a moment he’d had the licking 


Fowle wrote it on a bit of paper and 
dropped it where Maude was bound to 
see it. He didn’t put his name, but she 
knows his beastly writing. Now she’s 
pretty well mad, and says it’s a disgrace 
that a thick-necked, speckly, stumpy 
wretch like Bray should be cock of the 
lower school. Well, I said very likely it 
was, but I didn’t see how it’ could be 
helped, him being such a fighter. Then 
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“t THOUGHT THAT IT MIGHT INTEREST YOU MORE THAN OTHER PEOPLE TO KNOW I'D BEEN INSULTED.” 


already. But he hadn’t, and before I 
could speak, he said : 

“* Mathers, I’ve got to fight Bray.” 

“ My dear chap, you couldn’t,” I began. 

“| know,” he answered, “ but I’ve got 
to. Things have happened. Listen to 
this. I’ve just left Maude, and she’s in a 
frightful bate. I shouldn’t have thought 
a girl could have got in such a rage with- 
out hurting herself. Bray told Fowle that 
there were as good fish in the sea as ever 
came out of it—meaning Maude; and 


she tossed her hair about, and said, ‘1 
won’t have anything more to do with the 
lower school at all, while he’s cock of it.’ 
Of course, I didn’t think she included me, 
being—well, her greatest pal alive since 
Corkey minor went. Sol said, ‘Quite 
right, I shouldn’t look at them.’ Then she 
turned round rather suddenly and said I 
was included. So I said, ‘I should be 
only too glad to fight him if there was a 
ghost of a chance, but there isn’t. It’s no 
good pretending. He’s four inches taller, 
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and miles more round the chest and round 
the arms, and nearly two years older. In 
fact, he could lick me with one hand tied 
behind him.’ Then she said, ‘ The days of 
chivalry are dead,’ which she'd got out of 
a book, of course; and she added that 
she was tired of all boys, and that a 
chap with eyes like mine ought to have 
more ‘devil’ in him. Yes, she used 
that word. I said, ‘What do you want 
me to do?’ And she said, ‘Oh, noth- 
ing. I wouldn’t have a hair of your head 
singed for the world; only I though: 
that it might interest you more than other 
people to know I’d been insulted. Of 
course if it’s nothing to you——-” Then 
she stopped and marched away, and I 
went after her and asked her to explain, 
and she answered that the explanation 
ought to come from me. She said, 
‘D’you ever read dragon stories?’ And 
I said ‘Yes.’ Then she went on, ‘Well, 
in all the ones I’ve read, if a lady asked 
anybody to kill a dragon, the person didn’t 
say that the dragon could beat him with 


one paw tied behind it, even though he 
thought so; but he jolly well went and 


did the best he could.’ Naturally, after 
that, I saw what she meant, and I said, 
‘Oh, all right, Maude ; of course, if you’ve 
been insulted, I must make the beggar 
apologise—or try to.’ ‘Yes,’ she said, 
cheering up like anything. ‘You are my 
own precious champion, and I jove you.’ 
I tell you all this because you’re my 
chum, and you'll have to be my second. 
And if I can even black his eye before he 
settles me, it will be something.” 

‘Well, I call ita chouse,”I said. “She 
might as well have asked you to fight 
Blanchard or Sims. Look at your arms, 
not to mention anything else: they’re 
like cabbage-stalks.” 

“Yes, I know all that,” said Corkey 
minimus, “and it'll be rather beastly for 
her if he kills me. But the thing’s got to 
be done, and the sooner it’s over the 
better.” 

Then I suddenly remembered Bray’s 
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message and told Corkey. He seemed 
surprised. 

“He can’t lick me on the spot if I 
challenge him to fight in a regular way, 
can he?” he asked, but rather doubt- 
fully. 

I said it seemed to me he couldn't. 
Then we went up to the “gym,” where 
Bray was talking to about four chaps, in- 
cluding Fowle. 

“Oh, you’ve come, you kid, have you? 
You’d better not keep me waiting another 
time when I send for you,” he began. 
“ Now I’m going to lick you for cheek.” 

“ What cheek ?” Corkey minimus said. 

“ Fowle heard you say I was as fiery as 
my hair.” 

“Oh, Fowle, he hears a lot, 1 know.” 

“ Did you say it or didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I did, and I say it again; and 
you’re a dirty bully too.” 

Bray came quite close to Corkey 
minimus and put his face so near that 
their noses were almost touching, like cats 
do when they're going to have a row. 

“Say that just once more if it isn’t 
troubling you too much,” said Bray. 

“T’'ll say it as often as you like,” an- 
swered young Corkey, keeping his eye on 
Bray’s, “and I'll say another thing too, 
which is, that before you talk so big 
about me being a ‘kid’ and licking me, 
you'd better find out first if I give you 
‘ best.’ ” 

“Golly!” said Bray, grinning like mad, 
“don’t you?” 

“No, I don’t ; and I'll fight you pro 
perly with seconds the first minute we 
can.” 

Corkey minimus had certainly come 
out of it fine so far, and I only wished he 
could fight as well as he talked. Of 
course, from Bray’s point of view, it was 
the best thing that could have happened, 
because now he had a right to lick Cor- 
key, and a right to lick him as badly as 
he could. The bell rang a minute after- 
wards, and going in, it was settled the 
fight should come off next Wednesday, 
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that being a half-holiday. A wood skirted 
the cricket-field, and as the third eleven, 
to which I, Corkey,and Bray all belonged, 
wasn’t playing a match, everything suited 
very comfortably. Blanchard, the cock 
of the school, agreed to umpire, and he 
and another chap in the fifth very kindly 
promised to carry young Corkey home 
by a secluded way if he was too much 
smashed to walk. Fowle seconded Bray, 
and I saw Bray teaching him how to fan 
with a towel and spurt water over a 
fellow’s face between the rounds. Of 
course, it was about as good fun as killing 
rats with a stick for Bray. 


Ill. 

Corkey minimus saw Maude once or 
twice before the fight, and he said 
he couldn’t make out whether she was 
going mad or what. One minute she 
wanted him to fight, the next she implored 
him not to; one minute she hoped he 
would mutilate Bray to pieces, the next 
she blubbed and prayed him if ever he 
had any liking for her to give Bray 
“best.” She said she kept dreaming of 
him brought back stark and stiff; and 
then, when he began to think she meant 
it, she called him her “knight” and her 
“hero” and her “King Arthur” and 
other frightful rot, and actually wanted 
him to wear one of her Sunday gloves 
under his shirt at the time of fighting ! 
Corkey minimus said he very likely 
wouldn’t wear a shirt; and then she 
thought he might hang it—I mean the 
glove—round his neck by a bit of string. 

“ Blessed if I shall ever feel quite the 
same to her after this,” said Corkey. 

“It seems rather rough to get broken 
up for life to please a skimpy girl,” I said. 
Then he burst out as red in the face as an 
apple, and told me he would not hear a 
word against Maude, so I dried up. 

There were three days before the fight, 
and Corkey minimus trained for it and 
gave away his pudding at dinner in 
exchange for the meat of the chaps who 


sat next to him. But you can’t get your 
muscle up in a day or two like that, and it 
only made him awfully thirsty. 

The day came at last and I may as well 
go on to the fight itself. The first were 
having a big match on our own ground, so 
nobody paid any attention to us, and we 
arranged a game that should have Corkey, 
Bray, and me on the same side. Then 
when our chaps were in, we three sneaked 
away into the plantation, behind some 
holly trees and a woodstack. Bray 
arranged all the preliminaries, as cheerful 
as a goat, and Blanchard said they were 
right. They marked out a ring and rana 
string round and arranged corners for the 
seconds; and I saw that the obscene 
Fowle had towels and bottles of water and 
a basin—all of course for Bray between 
the rounds. Corkey minimus was rather 
sick with me for not bringing the same 
for him; but I’d brought a sponge, which 
I know is a thing a second chucks up in 
the air when his man is done for; and I 
explained and showed it to Corkey ; and 
he thanked me and said he supposed that 
was about the only thing he should want. 
Blanchard said the rounds were to be two 
minutes long each, and Bray grumbled 
because they ought by rights to be three. 
But Blanchard told him to shut up and 
begin. When we saw Bray take his 
shirt off, I told Corkey he ought to ; and 
he did. Then Blanchard laughed and 
said : 

“ By gum ! they peel rather different !” 

Bray was like a barrel, with muscles a 
lot bigger than hen’s eggs on his arms, 
Corkey minimus seemed to be all ribs 
somehow, with arms about as lean as 
rulers. I told him to keep moving about 
and try and puff Bray a bit if he had time, 
and he said: 

“All right, [ll try. If I can get a 
smack at his face, so as to black an eye or 
something, and show I’ve hit him before 
he does for me, I don’t care.” 

I will say for Corkey minimus that he 
had about the best pluck I ever saw ina 
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chap. He was quite calm, and just his 
usual colour; and when Bray tossed him 
for corners, Corkey won ; and Blanchard 
said I picked the right corner for him. 
Then he told them to fight fair, and said 
“Time!” 

I'd prayed Corkey to try and surprise 
Bray at the very start if ke could, and 
have a hit at Bray’s face the moment they 
began. And I’m blessed if he didn’t go 
and do it. Bray began fiddling about 
jolly scientifically with his hands, and 
I fancy he just squinted down to see 
if his feet were scientific too. At the 
same moment Corkey buzzed round his 
right and let Bray have it fairly on the 
nose. Bray jumped and looked about as 
much surprised as if he’d been struck by 
lightning ; and Blanchard said : 

“‘ First blood for Corkey minimus ! ” 

I yelled—I oughtn’t to have, but I did, 
because to see blood dropping about on 
Bray’s chest was fine. He sniffed and 
went for Corkey smiling. The smile was 
the beastliest part of it, for I hoped he 
would have got his wool off a bit and 
been wild. But he wasn’t, and when he 
began to hit, Corkey got flustered and 
swing about like a windmill and caught it 
pretty hot. Yet he jerked his head so 
jolly quick that he didn’t get more than 
about four smacks on it in the first round, 
though his body, which was white by 
nature, was pretty soon covered with red 
marks. He said they didn’t hurt, and I 
cleaned him up and blew water over him 
at the end of the round. His lip was 
bleeding like mad, but luckily inside 
where his tooth had cut it; and he 
swallowed all the blood so nobody knew. 
Besides which the blood wasn’t iost. 
Bray flung himself down in his corner, 
and Fowle looked after him, and even ata 
solemn time like that I laughed, and so 
did Corkey minimus, because Fowle 
tried to be too clever and spurted a lot of 
water into Bray’s eye. Then Bray told 
him that after the fight he’d tie him in 
knots and kick him, looking forward to 
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which, of course wrecked Fowle’s enjoy- 
ment entirely. 

Blanchard said “Time!” again aw- 
fully soon, and I saw Bray meant settling 
Corkey now, because his reputation as a 
fighter was at stake, and he knew Corkey 
hoped to get through three rounds with 
luck. So Bray began hitting him like 
hammers, and though I was about as 
sorry for Corkey minimus as a chap 
could be, nobody would have been able 
to help admiring the way Bray hit. It 
was just at the end of this round, when 
Corkey had been knocked down once 
but got up again, that the awful rum 
thing with Maude happened. 

Suddenly, without any warning, there 
was a noise like fowls getting up a hedge, 
and she rushed out from behind the 
woodstack with her eyes blazing and her 
hair streaming like a comet in a bate. 
She’d been running a good way, I should 
think, and she tore right into the ring 
straight at Bray, and, not trusting to words 
at a time like that, and not remembering 
her father was a clergyman, or anything, 
slapped his face both sides, and jolly 
hard too. Bray swore the _ horriblest 
words I ever heard used by a chap, be- 
cause she’d given him more in _half-a- 
second than Corkey could have in a year. 
Then he got into his shirt and hooked it 
with Fowle, but not before he heard her 
say: 

“You little, fat, red-headed coward 
to fight and try and kill a boy half your 
age and size! I wish I could kill you, 
I do. It’s shameful to think you’re an 
English boy at all!” 

Then she turned on the chaps from the 
fifth, and told Blanchard he was a dis- 
grace to the school. So they cleared out 
too; and then she cried over Corkey, and 
said she would rather have been torn to 
pieces by unchained monsters than have 
let him be mangled like he was. And 
Corkey, who was pretty well dazed, for- 
gave her and told her to go away. And 
she gasped and gurgled, and went. 
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I took Corkey back, and one or two 
things got to be known. It came out 
that Fowle had told Maude the place and 
the hour of the fight, but only after she 
had sworn—on some rotten saint Fowle 
knew—that she would not tell a single 
soul about it. She kept her swear all 
right, but came herself. And when Bray 
got to hear how it was she came—of 
course thinking Corkey had told her, 
which he would rather have died than do 
—then Bray tried a lot of Chinese tortures 
on Fowle that he’d seen at a waxworks. 
And chaps who saw it said that Fowle was 
so excited at the time that he called upon 
about twenty different well known Bible 
people by name to come and help him 
and destroy Bray. But they didn’t. 

As for Corkey minimus, the things he 
got from Maude after that fight you 
wouldn’t believe. There were bottles of 
stuff to rub bruises with, and lozenges and 
grapes, and some muck for his eye, and 
little baskets of strawberries, and jolly 
books and rosebuds. She told the Doc- 


tor about slapping Bray’s face, and wrote 
a long letter of apology afterwards ; and 
a week later she broke it to Corkey mini- 
mus that she was going to a boarding- 
school herself next term; which she 
did. 

When Corkey told me about it, he 
added : 

“And she’s going to write me letters, 
because she’s said several times that 
there’s only one chap in the world for her 
now, and I’m the chap.” 

“IT shouldn’t think she could change 
her mind after all that’s happened,” I 
said. 

And Corkey minimus said : 

“TI bet she will when Corkey minor 
turns up again, especially if he brings 
rum things with him from Australia. And 
you needn’t repeat it, but to you as my 
chum I say that I don’t care how soon he 
does come back either.” 

Which showed that there was more 
sense in Corkey minimus than you might 
have thought. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE LAST CARD. 


N most families, at 
least among those 
that have any re- 
corded history to 
boast of or to de- 
plore, there is a 
point of family 

pride. With one it is grace of manner, 
with another courage, with a third state- 
craft, with a fourth chivalrous loyalty to a 
lost cause or a fallen prince. Tradition 
adds new sanction to the cherished ex- 
cellence ; it becomes the heirloom of the 
house, the mark of the race, in the end, 


maybe, a superstition before which greater 
things go down; if the men cling to it, 
they are compensated by licence in other 
matters ; the women are held in honour if 
they bear sons who do not fail in it. It 
becomes a new god with its worship and 
its altar ; and often the altar is laden with 


costly sacrifices. Wisdom has little part 
in the cult, and the virtues that are not 
hailowed by hereditary recognition are 
apt to go unhonoured and unpractised. I 
have heard it said—and seen it written— 
that we Wheatleys have, as a stock, few 
merits and many faults. I do not expect 
my career—if, indeed, I had such an 
ambitious thing as a career in my life’s 
wallet—to reverse that verdict. But no 
man has said or written of us that we do 
not keep faith. Here is our pride and 
palladium. Promises we neither break 
nor ask back. We make them sometimes 
lightly ; it is no matter ; substance, happi- 
ness, life itself must be spent in keeping 


them. I had learnt this at my mother’s 
knee. I had myself seen thousands and 
thousands poured forth to a rascally 
friend on the strength of a schoolboy 
pledge which my father made. “ Folly, 
folly !” cried the world ; whether it were 
right or not, who knows? We wrapt 
ourseives in the scanty mantle of our one 
virtue, and went our way. We always— 
but a man grows tedious when he talks of 
his ancestors; he is like a doting old 
fellow, garrulous about his lusty youth. 
Enough of it. Yet not more than enough, 
for I carried this religion of mine to 
Neopalia, and built there an altar to it, 
and laid on the altar the rarest sacrifice. 
Was I wrong? I do not care to ask. 
“My life is his life. For I love him 
as my life.” The words rang in my ears, 
seeming to echo again through the silence 
that followed them, and they were 
answered in my heart by beats of living 
blood. “ Was it true?” flashed through 
my brain. Was it truth or stratagem, a 
noble falsehood or a more splendid bold- 
ness? Ididnot know. The words were 
strange, yet to me they were not in- 
credible. Had we not lived through ages 
together in those brief full hours in the 
old grey house? And the parting in the 
quiet evening had united while it feigned 
to sever. I believe I shut my eyes, not to 
see the slender stately form that stood 
between death and me. When I looked 
again, Demetri and his angry comrades 
had fallen back, and stood staring in 
awkward bewilderment, but the women 
had crowded in upon us with eager ex- 
cited faces; one broad-browed kindly 
creature had run to Phroso and caught 
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her round the waist, and was looking in 
her eyes, and stroking her hand, and 
murmuring soft woman’s comforting. 
Demetri took a step forward. 

“Come if you dare!” cried the woman, 
bold as a legion of men. “Is a dog like 
you to come near my Lady Euphrosyne?” 
And Phroso turned her face away from the 
men and hid it in the woman’s bosom. 

Then came: a cold rasping voice, 
charged with a bitter anger that mas- 
queraded as amusement. 

“What is this comedy, cousin ?” asked 
Constantine. “You love this man! You, 
the Lady of the Island—you who have 
pledged your troth tome?” He turned 
to the people, spreading out his hands. 
“ You all know,” said he, “you all know 
that we are plighted to one another.” 

A murmuring assent greeted his words. 
“Yes, they are betrothed,” I heard half-a- 
dozen mutter, as they directed curious 
glances at Phroso. “ Yes, in the old 
lord’s life they were betrothed.” 

Then I thought it time for me to take 
a hand in the game; so I stept forward, 
in spite of Kortes’ restraining arm. 

“ Be careful,” he whispered. 
careful.” 

I looked at him. His face was drawn 
and pale, like the face of a man in pain, 
but he smiled still in his friendly open 
fashion. 

“IT must speak,” I said. I walked up 
to within two yards of Constantine, the 
islanders giving way before me, and I 
said loudly and distinctly : 

“Was that same betrothal before you 
married your wife or afterwards? ” 

He sprang half-way up from his seat, 
as if to leap upon me, but he sank back 
again, his face convulsed with passion and 
his fingers picking furiously at the turf by 
his side. “His wife!” went round the 
ring in amazed whisperings. 

‘Yes, his wife,” said I. “ The wife who 
was with him when I saw him in my 
country, the wife who came with him 
here, who was in the cottage on the hill, 
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whom Vlacho would have dragged by 
force to her death, who lay last night 
yonder in the guard-house. Where is she, 
Constantine Stefanopoulos? Or is she 
dead now, and you free to wed the Lady 
Euphrosyne? Is she alive, or has she 
by now learnt the secret of the Stefano- 
pouloi ? ” 

I do not know which made more stir 
among the people, my talk of his wife or 
my hint about the secret. They crowded 
round me, hemming me in. I saw Phroso 
no more ; but Kortes pushed his way to 
my side. Then the eyes of all turned on 
Constantine, where he sat with face work- 
ing and nails fiercely plucking the turf. 

“ What is this lie?” he cried. “I know 
nothing of a wife. Yes, there was a woman 
in the cottage.” 

“ Aye, there was a woman in the cot- 
tage,” said Kortes. “And she was in the 
guard-house ; but I did not know who she 
was, and I had no commands concerning 
her. And this morning she was gone.” 

“That woman is his wife,” said I. 
“ But he and Vlacho had planned to kill 
her, in order that he might marry your 
lady and have your island for himself.” 

Demetri suddenly cried, with a great 
appearance of horror and disgust, 

“Shall he live to speak such a slande1 
against my lord?” 

But Demetri gained noattention. I had 
made too much impression. 

“Who was the woman then,” said I, 
“and where is she?” 

Constantine, tricky and resourceful, 
looked again on the dead Vlacho. 

“IT may not tell my friend’s secrets,” 
said he, with an admirable assumption of 
honour. “And a foul blow has sealed 
Viacho’s lips.” 

“Ves,” cried I. ‘“ Vlacho killed the 
old lord, and Vlacho brought the woman ! 
Indeed Vlacho serves my lord as well dead 
as when he lived! For now his lips are 
sealed. Come, then,—Vlacho bought the 
Island, and Vlacho slew Spiro, and now 
Viacho has slain himself! And neither 


- 
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Constantine nor I have done anything, 
but it is all Viacho—the useful Vlacho— 
Viacho—Vlacho !” 

Constantine’s face was a sight to see, 
and he looked no pleasanter when my 
irony wrung smiles from some of the men 
round him, while others bit their lips to 
stop smiles that sought to come. 

“© faithful servant!” I cried, apostro- 
phising Vlacho. ‘ Heavy are thy sins! 
Mayst thou find mercy for them !” 

I did not know what cards Constantine 
held. If he had succeeded in spiriting 
away his wife, by fair means or foul, he 
had still the better chance ; but if she were 
still free, alive and free, then he played a 
perilous hand, and was liable to be utterly 
confounded. Yet he was forced to action ; 
I had so moved the people that they 
looked for more than mere protests from 
him. 

“The stranger who came to steal our 
island,” said he, skilfully prejudicing me 
by this description, “asks me where the 
woman is. But I ask it of him—where 


is she? For it stands with him to put 
her before you that she may tell you 
whether I, Constantine Stefanopoulos, am 


lying to you. Yet how long is it since 
you doubted the words of the Stefano- 
pouloi and believed strangers rather than 
them ?” 

His appeal won on them. They met it 
with murmured applause. 

“You know me, you know my family,” 
he cried. ‘Yet you hearken to the des- 
perate words of a man who fights for his 
life with lies! How shall I satisfy you? 
For I have not the woman in my keeping. 
But have you not heard me when I swore 
my love for my cousin before you and the 
old lord who is dead? Am I a man to be 
forsworn? Shall I swear to you now?” 

The current began to run strongly with 
him. He had called to his aid patriotism 
and the old clan-loyalty that bound the 
Neopalians to his house, and they did not 
failhim. The islanders were ready to trust 
him if he would pledge himself to them. 
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“Swear then,” they cried. “Swear to 
us on the Sacred Picture that what the 
stranger says is a lie.” 

“On the Sacred Picture?” said he. 
“Ts it not too great and holy an oath for 
such a matter? Is not my word enough 
for you?” 

But the old priest stept forward. 

“Tt is a great matter,” said he, “for it 
touches closely the honour of your house, 
my lord, and on it hangs the man’s life. 
Is any oath too great when honour and 
life lie in the balance? Let your life 
stand against his, for he who swears thus 
and falsely has no long life in Neopalia. 
Here we guard the honour of St. 
Tryphon.” 

“ Yes, swear on the Picture,” cried the 
people. “It is enough if you swear on 
the Picture !” 

I could see that Constantine was not in 
love with the suggestion, but he accepted 
it with tolerable grace, acquiescing in the 
old priest’s argument with a half-disdain- 
ful shrug. The people greeted his con- 
sent with obvious pleasure, save only 
Demetri, who regarded him with a doubt- 
ful expression. Demetri knew the truth, 
and though he would cut a throat with a 
light heart, he would shrink from a denial 
of the deed when sworn on the holy 
Picture. Truly conscience works some- 
time in strange ways, making the lesser 
sin the greater, and dwarfing vile crimes 
to magnify their venial brethren. No, 
Demetri would not have sworn on the 
Picture ; and when he saw it brought to 
Constantine he shrank away from his 
leader, and I saw him privily and fur- 
tively cross himself. But Constantine, 
freed by the scepticism he had learnt in 
the West to practise the crimes the East 
had taught him, made little trouble about 
it, and when the ceremonies that had 
attended the old woman’s oath earlier in 
the day had been minutely, solemnly, and 
tediously repeated, he swore as bravely as 
you please before them, and thereby bid 
fair to write my death warrant in his 
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lying words. For when the oath was 
done, the most awful names in heaven 
standing sanction for his perjury, and he 
ceased, saying “ I have sworn,” the eyes of 
the men round him turned on me again 
and seemed to ask me silently what plea 
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man should have every chance for his 
life. I have given you back your island. 
Do this for me. Make Demetri swear. 
Ah, look at the man! See, he shakes ; 
his face goes pale ; there is a sweat on his 
brow. Why, why? Make him swear!” 
- I should not have 
| prevailed without the 
assisting evidence of 
the villain’s face. It 
was as I said ; he grew 
pale and sweated on 
the forehead; he 
cleared his throat 
hoarsely but did not 
speak. Constantine’s 
eyes said, “Swear, fool, 
swear !” 

“Let Demetri also 
swear,” cried some. 
“Yes, it is easy, if he 
knows nothing.” 

Suddenly Phroso 
sprang forward. 

“Yes, lethim swear,” 
she cried. “Who is 
Chief here? Have I 
no power? Let him 
swear!” And she 
signed imperiously to 
the priest. 

They brought the 
Picture to Demetri ; 

_ he shrank from it as 
though its touch would 
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KORTES AND ANOTIIER EACH TOOK ONE OF CONSTANTINE’S ARMS AND RAISED HIM, 


for mercy I could now advance. But I 
caught at my chance. 

“‘Let Demetri swear,” said I coolly, 
“that so far as his knowledge goes the 
truth is no other than what the Lord Con- 
stantine has sworn.” 

“A subterfuge!” cried Constantine, 
impatiently. “ What should Demetri 
know of it?” 

“If he knows nothing it is easy for him 
to swear,” said I. ‘“‘ Men of the island, a 


- kill him. 
“In the name of 


Almighty God, as you 
hope for mercy, in the name of our Lord 
the Saviour, as you pray for pity, in the 
name of the most Blessed Spirit, whose 
word is Truth, by the most Holy Virgin 
and by our Holy Saint ” began the 
old man. But Demetri cried hoarsely : 

“Take it away, take it away. I will 
not swear.” 

** Let him swear,” said Phroso, and this 
time the whole throng caught up her com- 
mand and echoed it in fierce insistence. 
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“ Let him swear to tell the whole truth 
of what he knows, hiding nothing, accord- 
ing to the terms of the oath,” said the 
priest, pursuing his ritual. 

“He shall not swear,” cried Constantine, 
springing up. But he spoke to deaf ears, 
and won only looks of new-born sus- 
picion. 

“Tt is the custom of the island,” they 
growled. “It has been done in Neopalia 
time out of mind.” 

“Yes,” said the priest. “Time out of 
mind has a man been free to ask this 
oath of whomsoever he suspected. Swear, 
Demetri, as our Lady and our law bid.” 
And he ended the words of the oath. 

Demetri looked round, to right, to left, 
and to right again. He sought escape. 
There was none: his way was barred. 
His arms fell by his side. 

“Will you let me go unharmed if I 
speak the truth ?” he asked sullenly. 

“Yes,” answered Phroso, “if you speak 
the whole truth, you shall go unhurt.” 

The excitement was intense now; for 


Demetri took the oath, Constantine watch- 
ing with pale strained face. Then followed 
a moment’s utter silence, broken an instant 
later by an irresistible outbreak of wonder- 
ing cries, for Demetri said, “ Follow me,” 
and turned and began to walk in the 


direction of the town. ‘“ Follow me,” he 
said again. “I will tell the truth. I 
have served my lord well, but a man’s 
soul is his own. No master buys a man’s 
soul. I will tell the truth.” 

The change in feeling was witnessed by 
what happened. At a sign from the 
priest, Kortes and another each took one 
of Constantine’s arms and raised him. 
He was trembling now and hardly able to 
set one foot before the other. The dogs 
of justice were hard on his heels and he 
was a craven at heart. Thus bearing 
him with us, in procession we followed 
Demetri from the place of assembly back 
to the steep narrow street that ran up from 
the sea. On the way none spoke; but in 
the middle I walked, and in front of me 
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went Phroso, the woman who had come 
to comfort her still holding her arm in 
hers. 

On Demetri led us with quick decisive 
steps ; but when he came to the door of 
the inn which had belonged to that 
Vlacho whose body lay now deserted on 
the level grass by the sea-shore, he halted 
abruptly, then turned and entered. We 
followed, Constantine’s supporters bring- 
ing him also with us. We passed through 
the large lower room and out of the house 
again into an enclosed yard bounded on 
the seaward side by a low stone wall to- 
wards which the ground sloped rapidly. 
But here Demetri stopped. 

“‘ By. my oath,” said he, “and as God 
hears me! I knew not who this woman 
was ; but last night Vlacho bade me come 
with him to the cottage on the hill, and, 
if he called me, I was to come and help 
him to carry her to the house of my Lord 
Constantine. He called, and I, coming 
with Kortes, found Vlacho dead. Kortes 
would not suffer me to touch the lady, 
but bade me stay with Vlacho. But when 
Kortes was gone and Vlacho dead, I ran 
and told my lord what had happened. 
And my lord was greatly disturbed and 
bade me come with him; so we came 
together to the town, and passed together 
by the guard-house.” 

“Lies, foul lies,” cried Constantine ; 
but they bade him be quiet, and Demetri 
continued in a composed voice : 

“There Kortes watched; my lord asked 
him whom he held prisoner; and when 
he heard that it was the Englishman, 
he sought to prevail on Kortes to deliver 
him up; but Kortes would not without 
the command of the Lady Euphrosyne. 
Then my lord said, ‘ Have you no other 
prisoner, Kortes?’ And Kortes answered, 
‘There is a woman here whom we found 
in the cottage; but you gave me no 
orders concerning her, my lord, neither 
you, nor the Lady of the Island.’ ‘I care 
nothing about her,’ said my lord with a 
shrug of his shoulders, and he and I 
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turned away and walked some paces 
down the street. Then, at my lord’s bid- 
ding, I crouched down with him in the 
shadow of a house and waited. Pre- 
sently when the clock had struck two 
o’clock, we saw Kortes come out from the 
guard-house ; and the woman was with 
him. Now we were but fifty feet from 
them, and the wind was blowing from 
them to us, and I heard what the lady 
said.” 

“Tt happened as he says,” interrupted 
Kortes in a grave tone. “I promised 
secrecy, but I will speak now.” 

***T must go to the Lady Euphrosyne,’ 
said she to Kortes,” continued Demetri. 
***T have something to say to her.’ And 
Kortes answered, ‘She is lodging at the 
house of the priest. It is the tenth house 
on the left hand as you mount the hill.’ 
She thanked him, and he turned back 
into the guard-house, and we saw no more 
of him. But the lady came slowly and 
fearfully up the road ; and my lord beside 
me laughed gently, and twisted a silk scarf 
in his hand; there was nobody in the 
street except my lord, the lady, and me. 
And as she went by, my lord sprang 
out on her, and twisted the scarf across 
her mouth before she could cry out. 
Then he and I lifted her, and carried her 
swiftly down the street; and we came 
here, to Vlacho’s inn; the door was 
open, for Vlacho had gone out; it had 
not yet become known that he would 
never return. We carried her swiftly 
through the house, and brought her where 
we stand now, and laid her on the ground ; 
and my lord tied her hands and her 
feet, so that she lay still ; her mouth was 
already gagged. Then my lord drew me 
aside, and took five pieces of gold from 
his purse, and said, looking into my 
eyes, ‘Is it enough?’ I understood, and 
said, ‘It is enough, my lord,’ and he 
pressed my hand and left me, without 
going again near the woman. And I, 
having put the five pieces in my purse, 
drew my knife from its sheath and came 


and stood over the woman, looking how 
I might best strike the blow. And she 
was gagged and tied, and lay motionless. 
But the night was bright, and I saw her 
eyes fixed on mine. I stood long by 
her with my knife in my hands; then 
I knelt down by her to strike. But her 
eyes burnt into my heart, and suddenly I 
seeme | to hear Satan by my side, chuck- 
ling and whispering, ‘Strike, Demetri, 
strike! Art thou not damned already? 
Strike!’ And I did not dare to look to the 
right or the left, for I felt the fiend by me. 
So I shut my eyes and grasped my knife; 
but the lady’s eyes drew mine open again, 
although I struggled to keep them shut. 
Now many devils seemed to be round me ; 
and they were gleeful, saying, ‘Oh, he is 
ours! Yes, Demetri is ours. He will do 
this thing and then surely he is ours!’ 
And suddenly I sobbed ; and when my 
sob came, a gleam lighted the Jady’s eyes, 
and her eyes looked like the eyes of the 
Blessed Virgin in the church; and I 
could not strike her. I flung down 
my knife, and fell to sobbing. As I 
sobbed the noise of the devils ceased ; 
and I seemed to hear instead a voice 
from above that said to me, very softly, 
‘Have I died to keep thy soul alive and 
thou thyself wouldst kill it, Demetri?’ I 
know not if anyone spoke ; but the night 
was very still, and I was afraid, and I cried 
low, ‘Alas, Iam a sinner!’ But the voice 
said, ‘Sin no more.’ And the eyes of the 
lady implored me. But then they closed, 
and I saw that she had fainted. And I 
raised her gently in my arms and carried 
her across this piece of ground where we 
stand.” 

He ended, and stood for a moment 
silent and motionless—and none of us 
spoke. 

“ And I took her,” said he, “there, 
where the wall ends; for I knew that 
Viacho had his larder there. The door 
of the larder was locked, but I set the 
lady down and returned and took my 
knife from the ground, and I forced the 
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lock and took her in, and laid her on the 
floor of the larder. Then I returned to 
the house, and called to Panayiota, 
Vlacho’s daughter, with whom I was ac- 
quainted, and when she came I charged 
her to watch the lady till I came again, 
saying that Vlacho had bidden me bring 
her here; for I meant to return in a few 
hours and carry the lady to some place of 
safety if I could find 
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the door, which seemed to have been 
fastened’ by some makeshift arrangement. 
Kortes disappeared for an instant; then 
he came out again, and motioned with his 
hand. We crowded round the door, I 
among the first. And there, indeed, 
was a strange sight. For on the floor 
propped against the side of the hut, sat a 
buxom girl; her eyes were closed, her 





. 
one. And Panay- 


iota, fearing Vlacho, 
and having an affec- 
tion for me, pro- 
mised faithfully to 
keep the lady safe. 
Then I ran after my 
lord, and found him 
at the house, and told 
him that the deed was 
done, and that I had 
hidden the body 
here ; and I craved 
leave to return and 
make a grave for the 
body or carry it to 
the sea.” But he said, 
‘It will be soon 
enough in the even- 
ing. We shall be 
quit of troubles by 
the evening. Does 
anyone know?’ I 
answered rashly, 
‘ Panayiota knows.’ 

















And he was enraged, 
fearing Panayiota 
would betray us; but 
when he heard that she and I were lovers, 
he was appeased; yet I could not find 
means to leave him and return to the 
lady.” 

Demetri ended; Phroso, without a 
look at any one of us, stept lightly to 
the spot he had described. There was 
a low hut there, with a stout wooden 
door. Phroso knocked cn it, but there 
came no answer. She beckoned to 
Kortes, and he, coming, wrenched open 





“1! KNELT DOWN BY HER TO STRIKZ.” 


mouth open, and she bre.thed in heavy 
regular breaths ; Panayiota had watched 
faithfully all night, and now slept at her 
post. Yet her trust was not betrayed ; 
on her lap rested the head of the lady 
whom Demetri had not found it in his 
heart to kill; the bonds with which she 
had been bound lay on the floor by her ; 
and she also, pale, and with shadowed 


» rings about her eyes, slept the sleep of 


utter exhaustion and weariness. We 
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stood looking at the strange sight—a 
sudden gleam of peace and homely 
kindness breaking across the dark cloud 
of angry passions. 

“Hush!” said PLroso very softly ; 
she stept forward and fell on her knees 
by the sleeping woman; and she lightly 
kissed Constantine’s wife on the brow. 
“ Praise be to God!” said Phroso softly, 
and kissed her again. 


CHAPTER XII, 
LAW AND ORDER. 


At last the whirligig seemed to have 
taken a turn in my favour, the revolutions 
of the wheel at last to have brought my 
fortune uppermost. For the sight of 
Francesca in Panayiota’s arms came pat 
in confirmation of the story wrung from 
Demetri by the power of his oath, and 
his “ Behold!” was not needed to en- 
sure acceptance for his testimony. From 
women rose compassionate murmurs, 
from men angry growlings that expressed, 
while they strove to hide, the shamefaced 
emotions which the helpless woman’s nar- 
row escape created. Her salvation must 
bring mine with it : for it was the ruin of 
her husband and my enemy. 

Kortes and another dragged Constan- 
tine Stefanopoulos forward till he stood 
within two or three yards of his wife ; 
none interposed on his behalf, or resented 
the rough pressure of Kortes’ compelling 
hand. And even as he was set there, 
opposite the women, they, roused by the 
subdued stir of the excited throng, awoke. 
First into one another’s eyes, then round 
upon us, came their startled glances ; 
then Francesca leapt with a cry to her 
feet, ran to me, and threw herself on her 
knees before me, crying, “ You'll save me, 
my lord, you'll save me?” Demetri hung 
his head in sullen half-contrition mingled 
with an unmistakable satisfaction in his re- 
ligious piety ; Constantine bit and licked 
his thin lips, his fists tight clenched, his 
eyes darting furtively about in search of 
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friends or in terror of avengers. And 
Phroso said, in her soft clear tones : 

“There is no more need of fear, for the 
truth is known.” 

Her eyes, that would not meet mine, 
rested long in tender sympathy on the 
woman who still knelt at my feet. Here, 
indeed, she remained till Phroso came 
forward and raised her, while the old 
priest lifted his voice in a brief thanks tc 
heaven for the revelation wrought under 
the sanction of the holy saint. For my- 
self, I gave a long sigh of relief ; the 
strain had been on me now for many 
hours, and it tires a man to be knocking 
all day long at the door of death. Yet, 
almost in the instant that the concern for 
my own life left me (and that is a thing 
terribly apt to fill a man’s mind) my 
thoughts turned to other troubles, to my 
friends who were I knew not where, to 
Phroso who had said—I scarcely knew 
what. 

Suddenly, striking firm and loud across 
the murmurs and the threats that echoed 
round the ring in half-hushed voices, 
came Kortes’ tones. 

“And this man? What of him?” he 
asked, his hand on Constantine’s shaking 
shoulder. “For he has done all that the 
stranger declared of him ; he has deceived 
our Lady Euphrosyne, he has sought to 
kill this lady here, we have it from his 
own mouth that he also slew the old 
lord, though he knew well that the old 
lord had yielded.” 

Constantine’s wife turned swiftly to the 
speaker. 

“Did he kill the old lord?” she 
asked. “He told me that it was Spiro 
who struck him in the heat of the 
brawl.” 

“ Aye, Spiro or Vlacho, or whom you 
will,” said Kortes with a shrug. “There 
was no poverty of lies in his mouth.” 

But the old feeling was not dead, and 
one or two again murmured, 

“The old lord sold the island.” 

“Did he die for that?” cried Francesca 
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scornfully. “Or was it not I in truth 
who killed him?” 

There was a movement of surprised 
interest, and all bent their eyes on her. 

“Yes,” she went on, “for I think 
I doomed him to that death when I 
went and told him my story, seeking his 
protection. Constantine found me with 
him and heard him greet me as his 
nephew’s wife, on the afternoon of the 
day that the deed was done. Can this 
man here deny it? Can he deny that the 
old lord was awaiting the return of the 
Lady Euphrosyne to tell her of the thing, 
when his lips were for ever sealed by the 
stroke ?” 

This disclosure, showing a new and 
vile motive for what Constantine had 
tried to play off as a pardonable excess 
of patriotism, robbed him of his last 
defenders. He seemed to recognise his 
plight; his eyes ceased to canvass possible 
favour, and dropped to the ground in dull 
despair. There was not a man now to 
raise a voice or a hand for him, and their 
anger at having been made his dupes and 
his tools sharpened the edge of their 
hatred. To me his wife’s words caused 
no wonder, for I had from the first be- 
lieved that some secret motive had nerved 
Constantine’s arm, and that he had taken 
advantage of the islanders’ mad folly for 
his own purposes. What that motive was 
stood out now clear and obvious. It 
explained his act and justified abundantly 
the distrust and fear of him that I had 
perceived in his wife’s mind when first I 
talked with her on the hill. But she, 
having launched her fatal bolt, turned 
her eyes away again, and laying her hand 
in Phroso’s stood silent. 

Kortes, appearing to take the lead now 
by general consent—for Phroso made no 
sign—looked round on his fellow-country- 
men, seeking to gather their decision from 
their faces. He found the guidance and 
agreement that he sought. 

““We may not put any man to death 
on St. Tryphon’s day,” said he. 
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The sentence was easy to read, for 
all its indirectness. The islanders un- 
derstood it, and approved in a deep 
stern murmur; the women followed it, 
and their faces grew pale and solemn ; 
the criminal missed nothing of its implied 
doom and tottered under the strong hands 
that now rather supported than imprisoned 
him. “Not on this day, but to-morrow 
at break of day.” The voice of the people 
had spoken in the mouth of Kortes, and 
none pleaded for mercy or delay. 

“T will take him to the guard-house and 
keep him,” said Kortes ; and the old priest 
murmured low, “God have mercy on him.” 
Then, with a swift dart, Phroso sprang 
towards Kortes: her hands were clasped, 
her eyes prayed him to seek some ground 
of mercy, some pretext for a lighter sen- 
tence. She said not a word, but everyone 
of us.tead her eloquent prayer. Kortes 
looked round again ; the faces about him 
were touched with a tenderness that they 
had not worn before, but the tenderness 
was for the advocate, and no part of it 
reached the criminal. Kortes shook his 
head gravely: Phroso turned to the 
woman who had comforted her before, 
and hid her face. Constantine, seeing 
the last hope gone, swayed and fell into 
the arms of the man who, with Kortes, 
held him, uttering a long low moan of 
fear and despair, terrible to listen to even 
from lips guilty as his. Thus was Con- 
stantine Stefanopoulos tried for his life in 
the yard of Vlacho’s inn in Neopalia ; the 
trial ended, he was carried out into the 
street on his way to the prison, and we, 
one and all, in dead silence, followed. 

The yard was emptied and the narrow 
street choked with the attending crowd 
that followed Kortes and his prisoner till 
the doors of the guard-house closed on 
them. Then, for the first time that day, 
Phroso’s eyes sought mine in a rapid 
glance, in which I read joy for my safety ; 
but the glance fell as I answered it, and 
she turned away in confusion. Her 
avowal, forgotten for an instant in glad- 
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ness, recurred to her mind and dyed her 
cheeks red. Averting my eyes from her, 
I looked down the slope of the street 
towards the sea. The thought of her 
and of nothing else was in my mind. 

Ah, my island! My sweet capricious 
island ! 

A sudden uncontrollable exclamation 
burst from my lips and, raising my hand, 
I pointed to the harbour and the blue 
water beyond. Every head followed the 
direction of my out- 
stretched finger: 


every pair of eyes was Ss 


focussed on the ob- 
ject that held mine. 
A short breathless 
silence — a momen- 
tary wonder — then, 
shrill or deep, low in 
fear or loud in ex- 
citement, broke forth 
the cry, 

“The Governor! 
The Governor !” 

For a gunboat was 
steaming slowly into 
the harbour of Neo- 
palia,and the Turkish 
flag flew over her. 

The sight wrought 
transformation. Ina 
moment, as it seemed 
to me, the throng 
round me melted 
away: the street grew desolate ; the 
houses on either side swallowed their 
eager occupants ; Kortes alone, with his 
prisoner, knew nothing of the fresh 
event; Phroso and Francesca only stood 
their ground : Demetri was slinking has- 
tily away: the old priest was making 
for his home: the shutters of Vlacho’s 
inn came down, and girls bustled to 
and fro, preparing food. I stood un- 
watched, unheeded, apparently forgotten ; 
festival, tumult, trial, condemnation 
seemed past like visions; the flag that 
flew from the gunboat brought back 
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DENNY HAD JUMPED STRAIGHT FROM DECK TO JETTY. 








modern days, the prose of life, and ended 
the wild poetic drama we had played and 
a second One-eyed Alexander might 
worthily have sung. How had the Gover- 
nor come before his time, and why ? 

“ Denny!” I cried aloud in inspiration 
and hope, and I ran as though the foul 
fiends whom Demetri had heard were be- 
hind me. Down the steep street and on 
to the jetty I ran; as I arrived there the 
gunboat reached it also, and, a moment 
later, Denny was 
shaking my hand till 
it felt like falling off, 
and from the deck 
of the boat Hogvardt 
and Watkins were 
waving wild con- 
gratulations. 

Denny had jumped 
siraight from deck to 
jetty: but now a 
gangway was thrust 
out, and I passed 
with him on to the 
deck, and presented 
inyself with a low 
bow to a gentleman 
who stood there. He 
was a tall full-bodied 
man, apparently 
~ about fifty years old ; 
his face was heavy 
and broad, in com- 
plexion dark and sal- 
low ; he wore a short black beard; his 
lips were full, his eyes acute .and small. 
I did not like the look of him much ; but 
he meant law and order and civilisation, 
and an end to the wild ways of Neopalia. 
For this, as Denny whispered to me, was 
no less a man than the Governor him- 
self, Mouraki Pasha. I bowed again yet 
lower ; for I stood before a man of whom 
report had much to tell—something good, 
much bad, all interesting. 

He spoke to me in low, slow, suave 
tones, employing the Greek language 
which he spoke fluently, although as a 
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foreigner. For Mouraki was by birth an 
Armenian. 

‘You must have much to tell me, Lord 
Wheatley,” he said withasmile. “ But 
first I must tell you with what pleasure 
I find you alive and unhurt. Be assured 
that you shall not want redress for the 
wrongs which these turbulent rascals have 
inflicted on you. I know these men of 
Neopalia, and they are hard men: but 
they also know me, and that I also can 
be a hard man if need be.” And his 
looks did not belie his words, as his 
sharp eye travelled with an ominous 
glance over the little town by the harbour. 
“But you will wish to speak with your 
friends first,” he went on courteously. 
“May I ask your attention in half-an- 
hour’s time from now?” 

I bowed obedience: the great man 
turned away: and Denny caught me by 
the arm, crying, “ Now old man, tell us 
all about it.” 

“Wait a bit,” said I rather indignantly. 
“Just you tell me all about it.” 

But Denny was firmer than I, and my 
adventures came before his. I told them 
all faithfully, save one incident ; it may 
perhaps be guessed which. Denny and 
the other two listened with frequent ex- 
clamations of surprise, and danced with 
exultation at the final worsting of Con- 
stantine Stefanopoulos. 

“Ti’s all right,” said Denny reassur- 
ingly. “Old Mouraki will hang him just 
the same.” 

** Now it’s your turn,” said I. 

“Oh, our story’s nothing. We just got 
through that old drain, and came out by 
the sea, and all the fishermen had gone 
off to the fishing-grounds except one old 
chap whom they left behind to look after 
their victuals. Well, we didn’t know how 
to get back to you, and the old chap told 
us that the whole place was alive with 
armed men, so a 

“ Just tell the story properly, will you?” 
said I, sternly. 

At last by pressing and much ques- 
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tioning I got the story from them and 
here it is; for it was by no means so 
ordinary a matter as Denny’s modesty 
would have had me think. When the 
consternation caused by the cutting of 
our rope had passed away, a hurried 
council decided them to press on with all 
speed, and they took their way along a 
narrow, damp, and slippery ledge of rock 
that encircled the basin. So perilous did 
the track seem that Hogvardt insisted on 
them being roped as though for a moun- 
taineering ascent, and thus they went on. 
The first opening from the basin they 
found without much difficulty. Now the 
rope proved useful, for Denny, passing 
through first, fell headlong into space and 
most certainly would have perished but for 
the support his companions gave him. For 
the track turned at right angles to the 
left, and Denny walked straight over to 
the edge of the rock. Sobered by the ac- 
cident, and awake to their peril (for it 
must be remembered that they had no 
lantern) they groped their way slowly 
and cautiously, up and down, in and out. 
Hours passed. Watkins, less accustomed 
than the others to a physical strain, could 
hardly lift his feet. All this while the dim 
glimmer that Denny had seen retreated 
before them, appearing’ to grow no nearer 
for all their efforts. They walked, as they 
found afterwards, or walked, crawled, 
scrambled and jumped, for eleven hours, 
their haste and anxiety allowing no pause 
for rest. Then they seemed to see the end, 
for the winding tortuous track appeared at 
last to make upits mind. It took a straight 
downward line, and, Denny’s hard-learnt 
caution vanishing, he started along it at a 
trot, and with a hearty hurrah. He tempted 
fate. The slope became suddenly a drop. 
This time all three fell with a splash and 
a thud into a deep pool, one on the top 
of the other; here they scrambled for 
some minutes, Watkins coming very near 
to finding an end to the troubles of his 
eventful service. But Denny and Hog- 
vardt managed to get him out. The path 
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began again. Content with its last freak, 
it pursued now a business-like way; the 
glimmer grew to a gleam, the gleam 
spread into a glad blaze. “The sea, the 
sea!” cried Denny. A last spurt landed 
them in a cave that overlooked the blue 
waters. What they did on that I could by 
no means persuade them to tell ; but had I 
been there I should have thanked God and 
shaken hands; and thus, I dare say, did 
they. And besides that, they lay there, dog- 
tired and beaten, for an hour or more, in 
one of those despondent fits that assaileven 
brave men, making sure that I was dead or 
taken, and that their own chances of escape 
were small, and, since I was dead or taken, 
hardly worth the seeking. 

They were roused by an old man, who 
suddenly entered the cave, bearing a bundle 
of sticks in his arms. At sight of them he 
dropped his load, and turned to fly; but 
they were on him in an instant, seizing him 
and crying to know who he was. He had 


as many questions for them ; and when he 
learnt who they were and how they had 


come he raised his hands in wonder, and 
told Hogvardt, who alone could make 
him understand, that their fears were well 
grounded. For he had met a Neopalian 
but an hour since, and the talk in all the 
island was of how the stranger had killed 
Vlacho, and been taken by Kortes, and 
would die on the next day ; for it was on 
the early morning of the feast day. Denny 
was for a dash; but a dash meant certain 
death. Watkins was ready for that, though 
the poor fellow could hardly crawl. Hog- 
vardt held firm to the chance that more 
cautious measures gave. The old man’s 
comrades were away at their fishing- 
grounds, ten miles out at sea; but he had 
a boat down on the beach, Thither they 
went, and set out under the fisherman’s 
guidance, pulling in desperate persever- 
ance with numb weary limbs under the 
increasing heat of the sun. But their will 
asked too much of their bodies. Watkins 
dropped his oar with a groan, Denny’s 
moved weakly and uselessly through the 
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water that hardly stirred under its blade, 
Hogvardt at last flung himself into the 
stern with one groan of despair. The old 
fisherman cast resigned eyes up to heaven, 
and the boat tossed motionless on the 
water. Thus they lay while I fought my 
duel with Constantine Stefanopoulos on 
the other side of Neopalia. 

Then, while they were still four miles 
from the fishing-fleet where lay their only 
knownchanceof succour for me or for them- 
selves, there came suddenly to their incred- 
ulous eyes a shape on the sea and acolumn 
of smoke. Denny’s spring forward went 
near to capsizing the boat. Oars were 
seized again, weariness fled before hope, 
the gunboat came in view, growing clear 
and definite. She moved quickly towards 
them, they slowly, yet eagerly, to her ; the 
interval grew less and less. They shouted 
before they could be heard, and shouted 
still in needless caution long after they had 
been heard. A boat put out to them, they 
were taken on board, their story heard with 
shrugs of wonder. Mouraki could not be 
seen. “I'll see him!” cried Denny, and 
Hogvardt plied the recalcitrant officer with 
smooth entreaties. The life of a man was 
at stake. But he could not be seen. The 
life of an Englishman! His Excellency 
slept through the heat of the day. The 
life of an English lord! His Excellency 
would be angry, but——-! The contents 
of Denny’s pocket, wild boasts of my 
power and position (I was a favourite at 
Court, and so forth), at last clinched the 
matter. His Excellency should be 
roused ; heaven knew what he would say, 
but he should be roused. He went to 
Neopalia next week ; now he was sailing 
past it, to inspect another island ; per- 
haps he would alter the order of his 
voyage. He was fond of Englishmen—it 
was a great lord, was it not? So, at last, 
when Hogvardt was at his tongue’s end, 
and Denny almost mad with rage, Mou- 
raki was roused ; he heard their story, and 
pondered on it with leisurely strokings of 
his beard and keen long glance of his 
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At last came the word, “ To 


sharp eyes. 
the island then!” and a cheer from the 
three that Mouraki suffered with patient 


uplifted brows. Thus came Mouraki to 
Neopalia; thus came, as I hoped, an 
end to our troubles. 

More than the half-hour passed swiftly 
in the narrative; then came Mouraki’s 
summons and my story to him, heard 
with courteous impassivity, received at 
its end with plentiful assurances of re- 
dress for me and punishment for the 
islanders. 

“The island shall be restored to you,” 
said he. “You shall have every com- 
pensation, Lord Wheatley. These Neo- 
palians shall learn their lesson.” 

“JT want nothing but justice on Con- 
stantine,” said I. “The island I have 
given back.” 

“That is nothing,” said he. “It was 
under compulsion: we shall not acknow- 


ledge it. The island is certainly yours. 
Your title has been recognised: you could 
not transfer it without the consent of my 
Government.” 

I did not pursue the argument; if 
Mouraki chose to hand the island back to 
me, I supposed that I could, after such 
more or less tedious forms as were neces- 
sary, restore it to Phroso. For the pre- 
sent the matter was of small moment; 
for Mouraki was there with his men, and 
the power of the Lord—or Lady—of 
Neopalia in abeyance. The island was 
at the feet of the Governor. 

Indeed such was its attitude; and 
great was the change in the islanders 
when, in the cool of the evening, I walked 
up the street by Mouraki’s side, escorted 
by soldiers and protected by the great 
gun of the gunboat that commanded the 
town. There were many women to watch 
us, few men, and these unarmed, with 
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downcast eyes and studious meekness of 
bearing. Mouraki seemed to detect my 
surprise, 

“They made a disturbance here three 
years ago,” said he, “‘and I came. They 
have not forgotten.” 

“* What did you do to them ?” 
bold to ask. 

“What was necessary,” he said; and 
“They are not Armenians,” added the 
Armenian Governor with a smile that 
meant much ; among other things, as I 
took it, that no tiresome English de- 
manded fair trial for riotous Neopalians. 

“And Constantine?” said I. I hope 
that I was not too vindictive. 

“Tt is the feast of St. Tryphon,” said 
His Excellency with another smile. 

We were passing the guard-house now. 
An officer and ten men fell out from the 
ranks of our escort and took their stand 
by its doors. We passed on, leaving 


I made 


Constantine in this safe keeping; and 
Mouraki, turning to me said, “I must ask 
you for hospitality. As Lord of the Island, 


you enjoy the right of entertaining me.” 

1 bowed. We turned into the road 
that led to the old grey house; when 
we were a couple of hundred yards from 
it, I saw Phroso coming out of the door. 
She walked rapidly towards us, and 
paused a few paces from the Governor, 
making a deep obeisance to him, and 
'yidding him welcome to her poor house 
in stately phrases of deference and loyalty. 
Mouraki was silent, surveying her with a 
slight smile. She grew confused under 
his wordless smiling ; her greetings died 
away. At last he spoke, in slow de- 
liberate tones : 

“Is this the lady,” said he, “who 
raises a tumult and resists my master’s 
will, and seeks to killa lord who comes 
peaceably and by peaceful right to take 
what is his ?” 

I believe I made a motion as though to 
spring forward. Mouraki’s expressive face 
displayed a marvelling question ; did I 
mean such insolence as lay in interrupting 
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him? I fell back ; a public remonstrance 
could earn only a public rebuff. 

“Strange are the ways of Neopalia,” 
said he, his gaze again on Phroso. 

“TI am at your mercy, my lord,” she 
murmured. 

“ And what is this talk of your house ? 
What house have you? I see here the 
house of this English lord, where he will 
receive me courteously. Where is your 
house ? ” 

“ The house. belongs to whom you will, 
my lord,” she said. “ Yet I have dared 
to busy myself in making it ready for 
you.” 

By that time I was nearly at boiling- 
point, but 1 still controlled myself, and I 
rejoiced that Denny was not there, he and 
the others having resumed possession of 
the yacht, and arranged to sleep there, in 
order to leave more room for Mouraki’s 
accommodation. Phroso stood in patient 
submission, and Mouraki’s eyes travelled 
over her from head to foot. 

“The other woman?” he asked ab- 
ruptly. “Your cousin’s wife—where is 
she?” 

“She is at the cottage on the hill, my 
lord, with a woman to attend on her.” 

After another pause he motioned with 
his hand to Phroso to take her place by 
him, and thus we three walked up to the 
house. It was alive now with women and 
men, and there was a bustle of prepara- 
tion for the great man. 

Mouraki sat down in the arm-chair 
which I had been accustomed to use, and, 
turning to an officer who seemed to be his 
aide-de-camp, issued rapid orders for his 
own comfort and entertainment ; then he 
turned to me and said civilly enough : 

“Since you seem reluctant to act as 
host, you shall be my guest while I am 
here.” 

I murmured thanks. He turned to 
Phroso and waved his hand again in dis- 
missal. She drew back, curtseying, and 
I saw her mount the stairs to her room. 
Mouraki bade me sit down, and his 
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orderly brought him cigarettes. He gave 
me one and we began to smoke, Mouraki 
watching the cviling rings, I furtively 
watching his face. I was in a rage at his 
treatment of Phroso. But the man in- 
terested me. I thought that he was now 
considering great matters ; the life of Con- 
stantin:, perhaps, or the penalties that he 
should lay on the people of Neopalia. 
Yet even these would hardly seem great to 
him, who had moved in the world of truly 
great affairs, and was in his present post 
rather by a temporary loss of favour than 
because it was adequate to his known 
abilities. With such thoughts I studied 
lim as he sat silently smoking. 

Well, man is very human, and great 
men are often even more human than 
other men. For when Mouraki saw that 


we were alone, when he had finished his 
cigarette, flung it away and taken another, 


for 


he observed to me, obviously summarising 
the result of those meditations to which 
my fancy had imparted such loftiness, 

“Ves, I don’t know that I ever saw a 
handsomer girl.” 

There was nothing to say but one 
thing, and I said it. 

“No more did I, your Excellency,” 
said I. 

But I was not pleased with the expres- 
sion of Mouraki’s eye, and the content- 
ment induced in me by the safety of 
my friends, by my own escape, and by 
the end of Constantine's ill-used power, 
was suddenly clouded as I sat and looked 
at the baffling face and subtle smile of 
the Governor. What was it to him 
whether Phroso were a handsome girl or 
not ? 

And I suppose I might just as well 
have added, what was it to me? 


“TO BE CONTINUED. 
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MR. ARTHUR JULE GOODMAN 
AND HIS WORK. 


HE worst of art is, it gives a man 
so many chances to take a false 
view of himself. 

When one is weak, he can, if an artist, 
insist that he is merely refined. 

A lazy man tells himself that he would 
be no better mechanic if he did not lie 
drowsing, and wait. for Heaven-sent in- 
spirations to wake him up. 

A man who prefers society’s giddy 
whirl to slaving over his easel, assumes 
that he can never get into the Academy 


save by giving a certain number of high 
teas. 

He who is strong in drawing but weak 
in colour, is persuaded that, after all, 
colour is of no consequence—and vice 
versi. 

Sometimes the make-believes are tem- 
porarily successful because their delusions 
are adopted by their friends. 

Perhaps the most marked characteristic 
of Arthur Jule Goodman is his desire to 
be honest with himself and his work. If 


MR. A. J. GOODMAN IN HIS STUDIO. 


(From a photo by Fradelle & Young.) 
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his beautifully-drawn figures and faces 
have sometimes fallen short of the poetic 
qualities their author aimed at, it is be- 
cause the artist has hampered himself by 
over-conscientiousness, or because he had 
Puritan ancestors. 

There is a decidedly Yankee twang to 


dwelling to the owner ; at the end of that 
time the artist was invited to the house 
to make a portrait of Mark Twain. 

Mr. Goodman does not mind confes- 
sing that his early artistic efforts were not 
a success. 

He was sent to study architecture at 
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the story of Mr. Goodman’s early career, 
a story as rambling as one of Mark 
Twain’s lectures. 

Perhaps that is because he was born 
in Hartford, Conn., and the first picture 
he ever drew was a portrait of Mark 
Twain’s house. It was twenty years 
before the pencil graduated from the 


the Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
There they did not in the least appreciate 
his pictures of houses, with nice lakes, 
trees, sunsets, clouds, and other embellish. 
ments. 

On the contrary, Professor Ware ob- 
jected because the key-hole was always 
ten or twelve feet above the door-sill, or 

















FROM A WATER: COLOUR PAINTING. 


THE BUTTERFLY'S SUPPER. 
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“WHERE THE REAL AND IDEAL MEET.” 





A SKETCH IN THE GARLENS OF 


THE TUILERIES AT PARIS, 


perhaps there was no way 
to reach the second story 
save by a ladder outside, 

Feeling himself not ap- 
preciated as an architect, 
the young man took his 
fate into his own hands, at 
the mature age of sixteen, 
and went on the stage. He 
began successfully at the 
Howard Athenzum in Bos- 
ton, in an_ interpolated 
speciality consisting of 
imitations of famous actors. 

This career of glory was 
ignominiously cut short by 
the arrival of a representa- 
tive of the family, a proud, 
wealthy Puritan uncle from 
Detroit. 

The play-acting truant 
was pulled up short and 
dragged out West. There, 
by way of punishment for 
his crime, he was appren- 
ticed to a_ lithographer. 
Every once in a while he 
would slip away and play 
a theatrical engagement in 
Canada—unless his uncle 
got there first. 

The young artist’s am- 
bitions never crystallised 
into definite shape until 
he met his last master in 
lithography, the late Matt. 
Morgan, an Englishman. 

Brilliant, inventive, origi- 
nal, Matt. Morgan was one 
of the finest lithographers 
the world has ever seen, 
and as such almost un- 
xnown in London—at least 
among those who make a 
fad of lithography. 

By the time Mr. Good- 
man came of age he was 
second only to Matt. Mor- 
gan, and had a very fine 
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salary. He made a speciality of 
drawing portraits on stone, many 
of them from life. Among the 
hundreds of people he drew were 
Adelaide Neilson, Mary Anderson, 
Rosina Vokes, Victoria Woodhull 
Martin, Barry Sullivan, and P. T. 
Barnum. 

It was Mr. Morgan’s custom to 
confiscate the major part of his 
young friend’s income and put it 
in the bank. Thanks to this, Mr. 
Goodman was soon able to give 
up lithography for the Académie 
Julien, and found himself in Paris 
with enough money to last a few 
years. 

His work attracted instant ne- 
tice at the Académie Julien, but 
not of a kind to make him unduly 
proud. Bouguereau got almost 
excited over his first drawing, say- 
ing it was the worst drawing in 
the school, and the best — the 
worst in point of technique, the 
best in point of characterisation. 

This, happily, put the pupil on 
his mettle. In a few months he 
won, not only honourable mention 
for technique, but the friendly in- 
terest of the master. 

Mr. Goodman has a passionate 
love of colour, as well as great 
natural facility in colour expres- 
sion. Term after term he would 
address Bouguereau, his favourite 
teacher: “ Well, mon Maitre, I 
begin painting this term, eh?” 

And Bouguereau, giving him a 
fatheriy pat on the shoulder, would 
reply: “When you are a great 
‘draughtsman you will learn paint- 
ing in a few weeks. Draw another 
term, my. son.” 

Our student meant well, but as 
time went on, this enforced absti- 
nence from colour began to wear 
on him. One day, being tempted, 
he fell, z.e., he painted a picture 





ELLEN TERRY AS “ ROSAMOND.” 
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for the Salon. 


his pupil as long as he expected to. 





Whereupon Bouguereau 
smiled indulgently ; perhaps he had held 
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trious, or because he had very latge ideas 
and would never undertake a canvas that 
was not at least twice as tall as himself. 

This love of “ large- 
ness,” however, stood 
him in good stead 
when he left the easy, 
irresponsible Paris life 
behind, and went to 
New York to earn his 
living. 

There, his first com- 
missicn was 2n act- 
drop for the Broadway 
Theatre, subject to be 
an adaptation of “The 
Arrival of the Bride,” 
by Detti. The picture 
called for a little of 
everything — trees, a 
castle, flowers, horses, 
coach, and sixty life- 
size figures. Mr. 
Goodman revelled in 
the “‘ muchness” of it, 
and finished it in eight 
weeks. After that he 
could always get bread- 
and-butter by frescoing 
the walls of stately 
stage-palaces with 
nymphs, goddesses, 
cupids, roses, clouds, 
&c. 

When the goddesses 
began to pall, he would 
go into some lithogra- 
phic house and do a 
few portraits on stone. 
He sent some oil 
paintings to exhibi- 
tions, and sold them 











STUDY FOR DECORATION. “ THE DANCE.” 


At that time Mr. Goodman was known 
among the students as “the grand old 
man.” Probably they called him so be- 
cause he was young and small, or because 


he was so shockingly earnest and indus- 


PENCIL DRAWING. 


for less than they cost 
him to make. 

Then he dccided to go into black-and- 
white work. He took an odd way to do 
it. He travelled with a country circus, 
and made, in pencil, a number of strong, 
original drawings of the subjects he saw. 
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They were accepted at once, and pub- 
lished in Harper's Weekly. This was in 
1889, and he has been drawing for pub- 
lications ever since. 


—— 


~ i. 
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TRUMPETER STH LANCERS. FROM A DRAWING IN CHARCOAL. 


Mr. Goodman is very fond of the old- 
fashioned country circus. He finds its 
atmosphere as bracing as that of the 
theatre is enervating. Next to his study 
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in Paris, he values his circus experience, 
and believes there is to be seen no 
nearer approach to the Olympian games 
than the early-morning practice of the 
athletes. Under 
foot the daisy- 
spangled carpet of 
the village green, 
overhead the sunlit 
luminosity of the 
canvas tent, new- 
pitched each day 
at daybreak. No 
sooner is the last 
guy-rope taut, than, 
with a rush like a 
flight of swallows, 
enter a group of 
young men clad in 
faded pink tights 
and trunks. The 
practice goes on 
about an hour, full 
of startling risks 
and instances of 
dogged __persever- 
ance. The men 
are lithe, reckless, 
unconscious — 
what could a 
draughtsman like 
better? Mr.Good- 
man believes that 
if a trip with a cir- 
cus were a compul- 
sory part of every 
artist’s education, 
ageeT | | the race of maudlin 
\ " zesthetes would be- 
ete come extinct. It 
is impossible not 
to be impressed by 
the ruggedness, so- 
briety, and simpli- 
city of men whose 
business it is to risk their lives to amuse 
the public. 
Having always had that facility in 
catching a likeness which amounts to a 
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sixth sense, Mr. Goodman naturally 
drifted into portrait work. During three 
years he drew, chiefly for Harfer’s and 
Century, dozens of portraits of all kinds of 
celebrities, from clergymen to clowns, 
from great musicians to great detectives; 
from authors, editors, and statesmen to 
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study of his private house; Salvini in 
his dressing-room ; Massenet at his writ- 
ing-table; Archdeacon Farrar in his 
library, writing a sermon; the late 
Charles Gounod in the act of com-— 
posing; Ellen Terry in her dressing- 
room; the late Edwin Booth in his 








‘ ” 
GLADYS. 


ballet-dancers. A more fascinating and 
varied occupation could not be imagined, 
nor one more grateful to the student of 
character. 

It has been Mr. Goodman’s hobby to 
draw people amid their customary sur- 
roundings, and not in his own studio. 
He drew President Cleveland in the 


FROM THE WATER-COLOUR PORTRAIT. 


room at the Players Club; Willie 
Winter in his den, writing on “ Shakes- 
peare’s England”; Richard Wats»n 
Gilder, in the editor’s easy-chair at the 
Century offices, in the act of dictating 
polite rejections to writers from all parts 
of the world; James Gordon Bennett 
steering the Seveda up the River Seine 
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STUDY. 


It is Mr. Goodman’s ex- 
perience that great men 
and women are not only 
characterised by homely, 
kindly simplicity, but that 
the individuals themselves 
are nearly always greater 
than their works. For in- 
stance, those who know 
Archdeacon Farrar only 
through the fluent elegance 
of his writings or his dis- 
course in the pulpit cannot 
possibly divine what a 
virile, muscular, generous 
Christian he is in private 
life, how powerful his char- 
acter. 

Like most Americans 
of English ancestry, Mr. 
Goodman has always had 
a passion for London. He 
loves the mystery of the 
fogs, the beautiful purple 
and blue atmospheric 
effects, with their strongly- 
marked planes of dis- 





tance, the wild loveliness of 
Hampstead Heath. He has an 
almost personal affection for the 
British Museum with its incom- 
parable art treasures, and the 
National Gallery is oné of the 
comforts of his life. In short, 
he has a boyish, old-fashioned 
habit of enjoying whatever is 
good or beautiful, the sort of 
thing an up-to-date zsthete would 
consider quite infra dig. 

The Diana-like proportions of 
English women fascinate him, also 
the brilliantly beautiful colouring 
of both women and children. 

While doing “ War Notes ” for 
the Pall Mall Magazine he 
thoroughly enjoyed the British 
soldier, his looks, his style, his 
breezy good-humour. 

“ London,” he says, “ is as rich 
and varied as the taxes, and that’s 
why I’m willing to pay them.” 





A CHARCOAL DRAWING. 
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SKETCH AT THE GRAND PRIX, 
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PENCIL STUDIES 1. A YOUNG CAPUCHIN. 2, A NORMANDY FISHER GIRL. 


One of Mr. Goodman’s recent portraits 
was that of the eminent surgeon, Sir 
Spencer Wells. The sketch was made at 
the distinguished gentleman’s beautiful 
home, Golder’s Hill, Hampstead Heath. 
Nothing could exceed the laconic wit of 
the great surgeon. He speaks little, but 
no word is wasted. 

“His mind is so strong,” says Mr. 
Goodman, “that you feel as if he gave 
out sparks, like an electric battery.” 





There is a curious oll sun-dial in the 
great garden at Golder’s Hill, and around 
the base of it has been carved a very 
characteristic motto. 

“What a wonderful motto for an 
artist to bear in mind!” exclaimed Mr. 
Goodman when he saw it. 

“T like it. That’s why I put it there,” 
said Sir Spencer. 

The motto is, “Do to-day’s work 
to-day.” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


HE arrival of our dear donkey at 

the home which was to be his for 

all too short a period was not altogether 
auspicious. 

He was a love of a donkey, and came 
from Suakim, having been brought thence 
{with inconceivable difficulty I should say, 
judging by my knowledge of our dear 
Moko’s character!) by an uncle, my 
father’s brother, who, I suppose for his 
sins, had been stationed at that remote 
and lonely spot for a year or two, to keep 
in check the Mahdi’s men under Osman 
Digna. 

Dottie, my sister, aged ten, and I, a 
gentleman of twelve summers, had been 
awaiting our beloved but as yet unseen 
friend for a full week; spending all our 
time in breathless and agitated expecta- 
tion at the play-room window, which com- 
manded the road to Portsmouth, five 
miles away, at which place our Moko was 














DUDLEY HARDY. 





to be landed and sent down to us by road. 
My father, who was rector of our little 
country village, had characterised my 
Uncle Jack’s kindness in sending us the 
donkey from Suakim as “short-sighted ” ; 
h2 was not in love with the prospect of 
having a donkey about the premises, and, 
to speak truth, never got over his preju- 
dices against our beloved. 

Well, the arrival of the donkey was not, 
as I say, very auspicious. We were at 
our window, on the look-out, as we had 
been for the last week, watching with 
sick hearts, that came of hope deferred, 
the corner of the road a couple of hun- 
dred yards away, when suddenly a youth 
cam: round that corner. He did not walk 
round, nor run round, no¢ ride round, 
nor drive round, nor come round in any 
of the ways one expects a youth to come 
a corner. He few round and 
alighted on his head in the road. 


round 
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“What és that boy playing at?” said 
Dottie. “How did he come round the 
corner ?” 

I said he looked as though someone 
had just kicked a goal with him from 
son ewhere down the road. I could not 
think of any other way. 

The boy did not appear to seriously 
object to that particular way of coming 
round corners ; he did not at any rate lie 
there and die. He got up and appeared 
to remonstrate with someone. Then he 
seized what looked like a bit of rope and 
pulled, but was himself pulled out of sight 
very quickly. It was very mysterious. 

But five minutes latera great and joy- 
ful event took place. Trotting quietly 
round the same corner and down our road 
came the loveliest grey donkey, and upon 
its back the identical boy of the mysteri- 
ous appearance of a few minutes before. 

“Oh, Charlie, look!” cried Dottie, 
jumping down and clapping her hands 
in her excitement. “Can it be ours? 
Can it be ours ?” 

“I don’t know,” I said; I tried to 
appear cool and dignified, but found it 
difficult because of the tumult of my 
agitation. “I don’t expect so; there are 
lots of donkeys ; we won't believe it till 
it comes in at our gate!” I was just going 
to write that a moment later the donkey 
did come in at our gate; but this would 
have been incorrect. It did nothing of 
the sort. 

The boy came in, true; but not the 
donkey. 

The boy entered our premises de haut 
en bas ; that is, he flew in from oz high, 
as though alighting after a flight through 
space, from Saturn, say, or Mars or 
Jupiter, or one of those places. Of 
course he arrived wrong way up. 

And again that boy arose and ad- 
dressed the donkey (who remained on 
the other side of the gate) in terms which 
were now audible, and which were very 
eloquent. 

And again he seized the rope, which 
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was now seen to be a halter, and pulled ; 
and again this tug-of-war went against 
the boy, who disappeared from view. 

Then Dottie and I could contain our- 
selves no longer, and we darted out of 
the room (which was unlawful in our 
establishment), and down into the yard 
(which was penal). ; 

When we reached the yard the donke 
was just arriving. That boy, we found, 
was an inventive genius. Having dis- 
covered that no persuasion would induce 
the animal to enter the yard in the 
ordinary manner, he had got it round 
with its back to the gate. Then he had 
pulled at the halter as though he longed 
to prevent the donkey backing into the 
yard, with the result that the tail of the 
donkey very soon appeared at the yard 
side of the gate, and presently the rest of 
him followed, and last of all came the 
boy, still pulling at the end of the halter. 
Then we had our donkey safe, for the 
boy quickly shut the gate after him, and 
there he was. 

But when we ad got Moko, he was an 
awkward possession to deal with. He was 
all for freedom and the rights of the indi- 
vidual, was Moko. Neither my sister nor 
I ever got any real good out of him ; he 
would not carry us I mean, or let us drive 
him about in a basket-cart we had, or 
anything of that sort. My father always 
insisted upon it that he was possessed of 
the devil ; but then I know very well why 
father said that. It was because Moko 
came to the porch of the church one day 
while father was preaching within, and 
brayed. Father was obliged to stop until 
Moko had finished and went away, and 
all the congregation laughed. Moko often 
escaped out of his stable and had a little 
exercise on his own account, but he 
always returned on these occasions ; for 
though, on principle, he would never do 
anything that he was asked to do, yet 
Moko was attached to us in a way, and 
would never, I am sure, have allowed any 
other donkey to say one word against us. 

















MOKO. 


Moko had a duel one day. He had 
escaped, as usual, and was out for a con- 
stitutional when he suddenly met another 
member of his persuasion. What the other 
said to offend Moko I really cannot tell ; 
for when he was observed by us the fight 
was already in progress ; and this was how 
it was done. 

The offence having been committed 
and satisfaction demanded and accorded, 
the combatants advanced towards one 
another, shaking their heads from side to 
side, showing their teeth, and setting their 
ears well back. Then just at the moment 
when we supposed that each was about to 
seize the other by the throat, both sud- 
denly turned round and let fly with their 
heels. No one gets much hurt this way, 
and honour is soon satisfied. But Moko 
kicked too high and allowed the other 
donkey to get in, as it were, under his 
guard ; so that he got his “ wind bagged,” 
and his honour was satisfied sooner than 
it otherwise would have been. 

It was not very long before it occurred 
to my father that Moko was an unprofit- 
able member of the family. He had a 
very good appettte—Moko, I mean, not 
father, who makes it a boasting matter 
that he never recollects to have had a 
second “helping” of anything, from a 
child up !—Moko had a magnificent appe- 
tite, as most loafers have; and after a 
month or two of feeding Moko and re- 
ceiving nothing in return excepting a 
demand for an increase of wages from 
Bob the boot-boy, whose duty it was to 
wait upon Moko, father wearied of well- 
doing and struck. He announced that 
our dear friend must go. He must be 
offered, father said, to the first coster- 
monger that came. 

Well, as it happened, a man did come 
very soon, a man with a handbarrow, a 
seller of fish, and to him were made, 
under the pretence of the purchase of 
a few mackerel, overtures for the removal 
of Moko. 

The man’s face underwent a change. 
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He looked first surprised andelated, then 
sly and suspicious. 

Maybe, he said, there was something 
the matter with the donkey? But on this 
point father reassured him. Moko was a 
beautiful animal, he said, for those who 
liked donkeys and knew their ways, and 
understood how to get a little work out of 
them ; and so Moko was, 

“ Ah, but,” said the man, “you'll be 
wanting too much for him!” 

“Not a bit of it, my good man ; take 
him and welcome,” said father. “I want 
to get rid of him!” This was a foolish 
speech of father’s, and cost him ten shil- 
lings ; for our friend suddenly discovered 
that he would require this sum as a 
guarantee for the keep of the donkey 


in case it should prove to be useless,_ 


until specially educated to his work. 

Eventually that coster took away Moko 
together with his new harness and ten 
shillings. I use the expression “ took 
away Moko” for want of another ; but as 
a matter of fact Moko took him away 
and not he Moko. Moko had looked on 
with surprise while the man harnessed 
him to his handbarrow, and when the 
harnessing was quite finished he pro- 
ceeded to kick the barrow to pieces, 
which catastrophe destiny prevented, 
however, by causing him to get mixed 
up with one of the shafts ; so that Moko 
now stood with his fore-feet within and 
his hind feet without it. ‘That habit of 
kicking too high was always getting Moko 
into trouble. He overdid his kicking so. 
Afterwards he stood on his head, and 
then sat down in the middle of the 
mackerel, which, by this time, carpeted 
the road ; for he had overturned the cart 
during his struggles for freedom. 

Moko was not a bit angry or even 
vexed. He inspected the fish quite be- 
nevolently, just as though contemplating 
a purchase, and he licked one of the 
mackerel, raising his nose afterwards, and 
curling it up in great disgust. Then he 
was re-harnessed ; and when this was ac- 
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MOKO. 


complished, and long before the coster 
was ready for a start, Moko suddenly rushed 
away down the road, not up it, as the 
coster would have chosen if consulted ; 
and he and his new owner passed out of 
sight, both going strong, but the coster a 
bad second, Moko leading by fully ten 
yards. As they did not return down the 
road, we could only suppose that the cos- 
ter found another way to his home, and 
we saw no more of Moko until twenty- 
four hours later, when he suddenly ar- 
rived in our yard with a shaft and a bit 
of the side of a barrow still attached to 
him, and went into his old stable, shaft 
and all. 

We felt that this was most friendly and 
kind of dear Moko, and his touching 
loyalty to the old home almost drew the 
brimming tear. But we quite expected to 
see and to hear our friend the coster before 
very long, and you will not be surprised to 
know that we very soon did both hear and 
see him. We heard him quite easily with- 
out artificial assistance. He came carry- 
ing the other shaft and a few bits of har- 
ness and fish and barrow, not much of 
this latter ; and he was a very angry cos- 
termonger indeed. Dottie was sent out 
to eat strawberries in the back garden as 
soon as he appeared, and so was I; but, 
though I love strawberries, and the per- 
mission to pick and eat was rarely 
given, I preferred to return and listen, 
unseen, to the coster’s explanations, and 
to his special uses of the English of Her 
Majesty. He displayed on this occasion 
a marvellous vocabulary. 

He wished my father to explain, it 
appeared, what he (the costermonger) was 
going to get for the loss of his barrow and 
half a hundredweight of fine mackerel ? 
He described Moko, our puor dear Moko, 
whose fault he declared it to be that 
disaster had overtaken him, as something 
very vile ; he said it had played L (what- 
ever that may have meant) not only with 
his barrow and his fish, but also with 
everything he possessed at home, including 





a baby, which he said Moko had eaten, or 
jumped on, or something. He said if he 
had known what sort of an adjectival beast 
this past-partici: led donkey was, half-a- 
sovereign would not have induced him to 
take the blanketty thing off father’s hands. 
How much was father good for ? 

I think poor father proved good for 
about five pounds before the man went 
away, and I only hope the baby got a 
share of it. 

So that here was our Moko on our 
hands again, and for a long while poor 
father was at a loss to know to whom to 
apply for relief from him. 

I really think that it was the appearance 
on the luncheon-table one day of a pork- 
pie that gave father an idea for the dis- 
posal of our beautiful. Father, who wore 
a very thoughtful air, asked to be informed 
where the pie came from. My mother, I 
remember, replied that she was so pleased 
that father liked the pie. It had come, 
she explained, from a new pork-pie and 
sausage shop lately opened in Portsmouth, 
and—— 

“Write me down the address of the 
shop, my dear!” said father. 

That afternoon father had particular 
business in Portsmouth. He returned at 
dusk, wearing a face which recalled the 
happy days of his youth, and carrying a 
delicious German sausage which he had 
purchased at mother’s newly-discovered 
shop. Mother was delighted to have 
found something that father really liked, 
and we had a plethora of pork-pies and 
kindred dainties for a few days after this, 
and until father gave the word to desist 
from further purchases; but‘I am di- 
gressing. 

That night, when darkness had laid its 
sable wing over the land, I was awakened 
by noises in the yard; tlie dismal expres- 
sions of some man who said that he had 
been kicked in the stomach (by Moko, of 
course), and the cheery rejoinder of two 
others who hadn't. Inthe morning Moko 
had departed, 
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It was the very day after this that 
father wearied of pork-pies and sausages, 
and bade mother buy no more of those 
dainties. And poor mother bewailed the 
sad fact that no sooner did she hit upor 
something that father could eat with re- 
lish, than he tired of it! 
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It did seem hard. But as for me, I was 
old enough—being a forward youth—to 
apprehend that father was drawing the 
line at Moko—as a dainty, I mean—as 
a pork-pie or a German sausage. Father, 
you see, never really appreciated Moko 
in any form. 












































THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE DEVIL. 


BY J. F. NISBET. 


4S one swallow does not make 

a summer, so no one man’s 

experience can with certainty 

be taken as a key to the riddle 
of life. Nevertheless, an experience, if 
truly given, forms at least a useful mémoire 
pour servir. It is a document, in the 
Zola sense, and an accumulation of docu- 
ments must be the proper basis of any 
theory of life which is entitled to respect. 
Ruminating in this fashion the other day, 
[ bethought me of my next door’ neigh- 
bour in one of those Inns of Court, which 
are, in some sort, a microcosm, a compen- 
dium of the life of the great world out- 
side ; the essence of all the passions, the 
virtues, the vices, the self-sacrifices, the 
indulgences, the hopes, the fears, the 
aspirations, the disappointments, the 
loves, the jealousies, the treasons, the 
griefs, the resignation, the cynicism, that 
go to the shaping of society. If those 
grey walls had only had eyes for all they 
might have seen, and ears for all they 
might have heard, what storehouses of 
wisdom they would be. 

Failing their counsel it occurred to 
me to ask: What have their inmates to 
confess? The word confession suggests 
Rousseau and, I am sorry to say, George 
Moore; then one reflects that every 
author who writes of human nature must 
more or less draw upon himself, like the 
spider which spins its web out of its 
own vitals. But in the end the picture 
so painted is evidently not a true picture ; 
it is only the artist’s conception cf what 
the picture ought to be, or what he thinks 
the public will be pleased to see. No; 
there is no assurance of truth in literature, 
which must from its very nature 








it was at this point of my ruminations 
that my thoughts turned more particu- 
larly to my next-door neighbour. I did 
not then know his name, though we had 
been on nodding terms for years. He 
might have been sixty, but was leading a 
jolly bachelor life on a private income 
which, if not large, must have been suffi- 
cient, for he had pleasant supper parties 
in his rooms, the noise of which oc- 
casionally broke the quietude of the 
quadrangle in the early hours of the 
morning. 

I suspected him once of wearing stays, 
for the fall of his back was almost too 
perfect, but, in general, he was so spruce, 
dapper, alert, and well-set-up, that on 
second thoughts I felt I was doing him an 
injustice. Besides, your elderly gent who 
does wear stays resorts to additional 
methods of raake-up. He dyes his mous- 
tache ; he studies the effect of dress like 
a woman of thirty-five ; he is learned in 
lotions ; he diets himself on the Banting 
principle ; he fights the gathering wrinkles 
and the crow’s feet with a daily system of 
face massage ; he takes his beauty-sleep 
when he can ; he is never to be seen ata 
disadvantage. But there was not much 
o: that about my friend. He was scrupu- 
lous as to his gaiters, his patent-leather 
shoes, his dainty socks, and the perfect 
fit of his trousers. For the rest, he did 
not mind his rubicund face, in conjunction 
with his white moustache and his fringe 
of white hair round a shiny bald pate, 
making him look like a _ rejuvenated 
Father Christmas. He was one of those, 
evidently, who found the world a pleasant 
place to live in, and would be loth to 
leave it. What an authority, I reflected, 
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he must be on certain of those problems 
to which I am seeking a solution ! 

The man had long interested me, and, 
I own, not always agreeably. There is 
something saddening in the spectacle of 
an elderly fop wearing the responsibilities 
of life with so jaunty an air. One feels 
that while it is permissible to bear up with 
a stout heart against the increasing weight 
of years, there is a point beyond which it 
is indecent to carry the struggle. At 
sixty years of age, one ought not to be 
living alone, playing at youth, and in the 
hands of domestic mercenaries. One 
ought to have learnt, and to be practising, 
the art of being a grandfather. It is not 
pleasant to see a woman failing to grow 
old gracefully, especially a woman who 
has been attractive. Even more unpleasant 
is it, perhaps, to observe the symptoms 
of a too prolonged /utfe on the part 
of a man ; because he has less excuse for 
his actions. A man is never old in the 
sense that a woman may be. He never 
loses his hold upon the opposite sex. He 
may retire from the battle, but he is 
never to be ranked as a non-combatant. 
A man’s life suffers no such breach of 
continuity as befalls a woman’s. Still, 
there are limitations to his activities, and 
at sixty 

All this had passed through my mind, 
but its only effect was to convince me 
that my remarkably well-preserved, elderly 
beau might be able to throw light into 
some of the recesses of life to which I 
was a stranger. For a moment an idea 
stopped me in the plan I was conceiving. 

“If you want to present a ‘document,’” 
I said to myself, “ why not your own ex- 
perience? You can be sure that it is 
true, and insignificant as you may be as 
an unit in the mass of humanity, you are 
nevertheless, a human being, and there- 
fore one of the items that make up the 
account,” 

But the idea had only to occur to me 
to be rejected. Let one’s experiences be 
what they may, it is impossible to be 
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frank with regard to them—to be abso- 
lutely and truly unreserved, to be inno- 
cent of all arritre-pensée in unveiling 
one’s innermost thoughts to the general 
reader. Jean-Jacques himself, after his 
famous exordium about sitting down to 
write a book which should be without 
example, and which should find no imi- 
tators, only succeeded in giving a wholly 
insincere and theatrical piece of auto- 
biography. 

To interview my interesting acquaint- 
ance on such points as I thought he 
could clear up with regard to certain 
disturbing pretensions on the part of the 
Advanced Woman seemed my best course. 
The result, I thought, would be entirely 
trustworthy. I could make sure of being 
the faithful exponent of my friend’s 
opinions, thougn I durst not tak> the 
responsibility of my own; while he, for 
his part, speaking anonymously and irre- 
sponsibly, would naturally have nothing 
to conceal. 

The interview was easily arranged. 

“ Delighted, my boy, to tell you what 
I can about anything,” was my friend’s 
reply to the suggestion that I might have 
a little confidential chat with him. After 
we had sat down in his cosy room, and 
the whiskey and cigars had been pro- 
duced, and I had cast my eye over some 
types of beauty negligently strewn about 
the table and the mantelpiece. 

“* Now, tell me,” he said, and I noticed 
just the trace of an Irish accent in his 
speech. “ What is it?” 

I confessed my object as delicately and 
succinctly as I could. I was seeking the 
truth on a subject where truth was 
difficult to find, where humbug tricked 
itself out as conviction, where the poet, 
the plain man, and even the cynic were in 
a conspiracy to deceive themselves and 
the world—— 

“Stop !” interposed my friend. “ Is it 
religion? Or is it love that you would 
be after? For these are the only subjects 
that your words point to.” 
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“ Love,” I answered. “ It is a subject 
upon which so few people write rationally, 
that it occurred to me I could not do 
better than address myself to one who, 
like yourself, must have seen the world 
under all its aspects, and who, man to 
man, can have no motive for disguising 
the truth.” 

He took 
graciously. 

“Well, it is not want of knowledge, or 
rather want of experience,” he rejoined, 
“that I can reproach myself with Go 
on.” 

“Then, perhaps you can tell me whether 
the New Woman——-” 

“The New Woman,” he interrupted, 
“is only the abnormal woman who is 
always with us. She is new only in so 
far as she is breaking out in print. In 
my young days she was the maiden aunt. 
But that was before she had learnt to 
write and publish.” 

“Then you have no belief in the equality 
of the sexes ?” 

“ Equality be 

Fearful of opening a flood-gate of in- 
vective, I hastily interposed that I meant 
equality in a political sense. 

*“ Political equality !” continued my in- 
terlocutor, in a mollified tone. “You 
mean do I admit that women are a 
separate class in the community—a class 
which, not being represented in Parlia- 
ment, suffers injustice. Pshaw! Women 
are no more a separate class than the 
lining of your coat is a separate garment. 
‘They are themselves of the very fibre of 
the community—the woof of the fabric 
of which men are the warp; and no 
interest can be represented in Parljament 
or elsewhere without women being con- 
cerned in it, at least in an equal degree 
with men. Do you know any man whose 
luck or whose misfortune is not shared 
by some woman—or women? Who has 
suffered most by the slump in South 
Africans, think you? Look at the ques- 
tion politically if you like. Every M.P. 
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necessarily represents the female side of 
his own household, and through that the 
interests of women at large. Suppose 
he is a little too apt to identify his 
wife’s interests with his own; he has 
her daughters to think of, and their wel- 
fare must be at least as dear to him as 
that of any outsider with a vote, not ex- 
cepting the chairman of his own election 
committee. In every Act of Parliament 
the word man technically comprises 
woman; and I should say that that was, 
in practice, the fact. Sex, after all, is an 
infinitely greater ‘ interest’ than party.” 

“You don’t think, supposing woman to 
obtain the franchise, there would be any 
chance of a Woman’s Party being formed 
in Parliament ?” 

“ There is no solidarity among the sex, 
and the mistake that the ‘advanced’ 
people fall into is to assume that there 
is anything like a common interest 
among women. Every woman judges of 
her interest with reference to that of some 
particular man. If anything, women are 
unjust to each other. If they sat on 
juries I would not give much for the 
chances of the female plaintiff in a breach 
of promise case. Politically and socially 
women have more to hope from men than 
from each other in the way of gener- 
ous treatment. There will never be a 
Woman’s Party in Parliament in the sense 
that there is an Irish Party or a Labour 
Party. The female vote would merely 
reinforce the male vote along the whole 
line. A good-looking Whip or a fascinat- 
ing Leader of the Opposition might control 
a certain number of spinster votes, but 
Party ties would predominate. Dogma is 
the sheet-anchor of the female nature 
which abhors nothing in the world so 
much as initiative or independence. Give 
a woman a man’s shoulder to lean upon, a 
man’s eyes to look into, and she is happy !” 

“ Universally so?” 

“TI can only speak according to rule. 
The great ‘female interest’ rests on the 
tripod of the husband, the baby, and the 

















perambulator. Of course, the abnormal 
woman, that is the woman whose amatory 
sensibilities happen to be feebler than 
her intellectual impulses, is a law unto 
herself. But the equality agitators can 
never get beyond the theoretical stage. 
The exercise of a vote, or even the wear- 
ing of a pair of trousers, will never change 
a woman into a man or affect in the 
smallest degree the fundamental relation 
of the sexes as by natural law established. 
I spare you Voltaire’s epigram on the sub- 
ject. Or rather, let me tone it down for 
you so far as to say that there will never 
be equality between husband and wife 
until nature ordains them to bring forth 
children alternately.” 

As we were getting upon interesting 
ground, I ventured to press home the 
question of the part played by sex in the 
body politic. 

“You don’t think then,” I continued, 
“it will be practicable to tie men down, 
either conjugally or extra-conjugally, to the 
same lines of conduct as women instinc- 
tively adopt.” 

“Man being naturally a polygamous 
animal,” rejoined my interlocutor, “ I 
don’t see—— ” 

“ Polygamous ? ” 

“Certainly. All over the world poly- 
gamy is the rule, and not more in Con- 
stantinople than in London. By chang- 
ing your latitude or longitude you do not 
change the essential principle of human 
nature. The patriarchs indulged in 
wives and concubines with the express 
sanction of Jehovah, who was much less 
scrupulous upon this point than Mrs. 
Grundy. The latitude of morals among 
the Greeks and Romans is known to 
every schoolboy. Among all modern 
races, except the Anglo-Saxon, the same 
rule obtains, reservation being made solely 
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with regard to the purity of the family 
strain. To this end, namely the making 
sure as far as possible of the paternity as 
well as the maternity of offspring, the 
instincts of both sexes adapt themselves. 
It does not require the reading of the 
matriage service to do it. But that ob- 
ject gained,—well, nothing else matters 
much.” 

‘Am I to understand, then, that love 
has no rights of its own in the relations of 
the sexes ?” 

“ Love is only a sentiment with which 
we clothe the primary instinct referred 
to.” 

I was taken aback. My friend must 
have noticed a look of disappointment on 
my features, for he passed the whiskey 
and resumed the breezy manner which, 
for the moment, he had laid aside, as he 
added : 

* But what, after all, isa name? You 
may call a woman by a scientific term 
if you care to, but that won't safe 
guard you against the witchery of her 
smile, or the magnetism of her person- 
ality. My philosophy only holc: good 
while she is not standing by to disprov- 
it. Call her a goddess. I don’t mind, 
though she is no more that than man is a 
god. Let us grant all that is claimed for 
the sex. Let us believe, if you like, that 
St. Librada preserved the precious jewel 
of her virginity through the special favour 
of Heaven by growing a beard. It is all 
the same in the end.” 

“‘But your plan reduces the world to so 
terribly matter-of-fact a level n 

“My plan! Nature’s plan, you mean. 
But it has its compensations, my boy. 
Help yourself to the bottle, and try this 
other cigar. It is wonderful how the 
world improves when you look at it 
through a cloud of smoke.” 
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‘* P’leeseman, come ome with me and see what’s up with my old man ; I'm afraid something’s 
wrong.” 

** Wot’s ’e bin doin’ ?” 

**"E’s come ’ome sober.” 




















A FLYING MARCH. 


BY W. L. ALDEN. 


© NE day, Professor Van 
Wagener and I were 
walking together on our 
way to the post-office, when 
we met a regiment of in- 
fantry. Of course we stopped to look 
at them, for I don’t suppose there is 
a man living who doesn’t like to look 
at soldiers. Even a regiment of Chicago 
counter-jumpers, dressed in a ridicu- 
lous uniform, and playing at soldiers, 
interests me, and as for this particular 
regiment, it was one of the best in the 
Federal Army, and that’s saying a good 
deal. The Professor looked at the men 
in the critical sort of way that everybody 
puts on in such circumstances, and pre- 
sently he said, “Colonel! isn’t it your 
opinion that a regiment that could march 
two hundred miles a day would be much 
more efficient than one that ould only 
march. twenty miles ?” 

“All other things being egal, it 
certainly would,” I replied; “but the 
soldier who can march a hundred miles 
a day, not to speak of two hundred, isn’t 
born yet.” 

“T think you are mistaken, Cclonel !” 
said he. “It’s my idea that by the use of 
proper means it can be made just as easy 
to march at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour, as it now is to march at the rate of 
four miles an hour.” 

“There you are again!” said I. 
“ You're thinking of some invention that 
is going to revolutionise the art of warfare. 
My dear Professor, you’ve been revolu- 
tionising warfare ever since I knew you, 
but I haven’t noticed that it has been 
revolutionised to any great extent.” 
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Well! nothing more was said on the 
subject at that time, but about a month 
later Van Wagener came over to my house 
one morning with a big basket full of 
machinery and chemicals on his arm, and 
asked me to lend him the use of my back- 
yard for an hour or two, while he revolu- 
tionised the art of warfare. Of course, 
I told him that he could do anything in 
my back-yard that he might want to do, 
provided he didn’t do it with dynamite 
or any other explosive, and he assured 
me that this time there was nothing in 
the slightest degree dangerous in what he 
meant to do. 

“T will explain the whole matter to 
you,” he said, sitting down on a bench 
in my back-yard, and wiping his forehead 
with a cloth stained with chemicals, for 
the basket was heavy, and the day was 
hot. “You remember we were speaking 
the other day about the marching abilities 
of infantry regiments. Now, let me ask 
you what it is that makes it hard work 
for a soldier to march, or for any man to 
walk. Isn’t it the force of gravitation, 
which holds him down to the ground, and 
prevents him from lifting his foot except 
by a muscular effort ?” 

“I suppose it is,” said I. 

“Very good,” said Van Wagener. 
‘* Now if you could reduce the force ot 
gravitation one-half, or, say, two-thirds, it 
would be just that much easier for 2 man 
to walk than it is in existing circumstances, 
wouldn’t it ?” 

“T admit it,” saidI Fortt was always 
necessary to admit Van Wagener’s pre- 
mises, provided you wanted to carry on a 
conversation with him. 
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“You are really an intelligent man, 
Colonel!” said he, “although at times 
you are rather slow to perceive the merits 
of any valuable invention. As I was say- 
ing, the thing to do if you want to make 
walking or marching easier, is to reduce 
the force of gravitation. Now, this is what 
I propose to do in the case of every indi- 
vidual soldier. Why no one has hit on 
the same idea long ago is something I 
can’t understand. But that’s the way 
with most inventors. They never see 
what is directly before their eyes, but 
always look for something that is miles 
away.” 

As this was what I had said hundreds of 
times to Van Wagene: about his own in- 
ventions, I began to think that he wasn’t 
as utterly unteachable as a scientific man 
generally is. 

“Please to took at my shirt for a 
moment,” continued the Professor. ‘‘ As 
you see, it is made of very thin cloth 
covered with a coating of india-rubber. 
Also, you will perceive that it is made of 
two thicknesses of rubber-cloth, joined to- 
gether at the neck and the waist, and that 
just where the collar-button would ordi- 
narily come at the back of my neck, is a 
small valve. Now this shirt will hold 
just as many cubic feet of hydrogen gas 
as would be sufficient to lift a man of my 
weight, together with eighty pounds of 
arms and accoutrements.” 

“Don’t you find the rubber shirt rather 
warm ?” I asked. 

“It 1s a little warm,” he replied, “ but 
I can easily overcome that. Besides, the 
warmth of the shirt has nothing to do 
with the question The fact on which I 
wish you to fix your mind is that by filling 
this shirt with hydrogen, I overcome the 
effect of gravitation. That is to say, I 
make myself as light as air.” 

“Then you mean a soldier shall fly 
instead of march?” I said. 

“Not at all,” said Van Wagener. “I 
simply propose to make him so light that 
he will be able to take steps thirty or forty 


feet long, and to jump over hedges and 
streams with perfect ease.” 

{ wanted to remind the Professor of a 
jumping machine that he had once in- 
vented, and that had nearly killed him 
when he tried to use it, but I kept quiet. 

“Now,” said my friend, taking off his 
coat and waistcoat, and wiping away the 
perspiration that was streaming down his 
face, “I will proceed to give you a prac- 
tical illustration of the value of my in- 
vention. This is the first time I have 
actually experimented with it, but I have 
absolute confidence in its practicability.” 

With that Van Wagener opened his 
basket, and took out a sort of tin knap- 
sack with a rubber tube attached to it. 
“This,” said he, “is the generator. I 
fasten this on my back, and you will 
understand that if I were a soldier I 
should carry it outside my knapsack. I 
connect the tube with the shirt-valve, and 
turn this little stop-cock. The moment 
the stop-cock is turned the gas begins to 
generate, and flows through the tube into 
the shirt. When I have enough gas to 
reduce my weight one-half, I shut off the 
supply, and march on my way, taking 
steps twenty feet long, and feeling almost 
as light as a bird. But first, I must fasten 
these leaden soles to my boots, so that I 
can be sure of preserving an upright atti- 
tude. You see, I shall be in just the same 
condition as a diver, the weight of whose 
body is reduced as he sinks in the water. 
He is obliged to wear shoes weighted 
with lead, for without them he might go 
down head first.” 

Van Wagener carefully tied his lead 
soles to his feet, and then he buckled the 
generator on his back, and tried to turn 
the stop-cock of which he had spoken. 
He had so much difficulty in finding it 
that he asked me to turn it for him, which, 
of course, I did. 

Presently the gas began to hiss as it 
was generated, and the Professor began 
to swell as his shirt gradually filled. When 
it was apparently about half full, he asked 
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me to turn off the gas, and then he started 
to walk across my back-yard. There is 
no denying that the gas got in its work 
fairly well. Van Wagener went across 
that yard taking steps that were about 
ten feet long, and bounding gently into 
the air every time his feet touched the 
ground. _ Still, his walk was to all appear- 
ance the drunkest walk that has ever 
been seen since the days when Noah 
made his great invention of drunkenness. 
The Professor’s body was swinging for- 
wards and backwards and sideways, and 
was mostly at an angle of, say, fifty 
degrees with the ground. It was clear 
that if it hadn’t been for the lead soles 
fastened to his boots, he would have 
done a good deal of walking on his head. 
I followed pretty close after him, and he 
evidently enjoyed himself immensely, for 
he kept calling out to me to notice how 
light he was, and demanding to know 
whether he hadn’t knocked gravitation 
endways with his gas machine. Even 
when he came down with both feet in a 
briar-bush, and stuck there until I pulled 
him out by main force, leaving a large 
proportion of his trousers in the bush, he 
never lost his spirits. He had walked 
twice round the yard when a little acci- 
dent happened which interrupted his 
experiment. He came down with both 
feet on my cat’s tail. Now Tommie was 
one of the best-tempered cats I ever 
knew, that is to say so long as you treated 
him with proper respect. He was also 
the champion cat-fighter of New Ber- 
linopolisville, and there wasn’t hardly a 
night that he didn’t have a match on with 
some rival cat, and, as a rule, he won it in 
two, or at the most three, rounds. He 
was lying asleep under a small rose-bush 
when the Professor came down on his 
tail, and it irritated him, as was only 
natural. I should have been irritated 
myself if I had been in his place. Being 
mad all over, Tommie frees his mind with 
a few remarks, and then he makes a jump 
for the Professor’s shoulder, where he 
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stopped long enough to give him a couple 
of good ones on each cheek that drew 
the blood, and then he went over the 
fence in search of a quiet spot where he 
could make repairs to his tail. I came 
up to the Professor to sympathise with 
him while he was wiping the blood from 
his face, but he sang out to me not to 
bring my cigar anywhere near him, for 
the gas was leaking, and an explosion 
might be brought about. I could see 
that his size was rapidly growing less, and 
in a little while the gas had all escaped 
through half-a-dozen holes that the cat’s 
claws had made in the shirt, and the 
Professor was able to walk like an 
ordinary Christian. 

“T can’t do anything more,” said Van 
Wagener, “until I have mended the leaks 
in my shirt.” And then he used a lot of 
scientific language about cats in general, 
which was excusable under the circum- 
stances. 

I said to him that Tommie was one of 
the leading cats of New Berlinopolisville, 
and was universally respected. As for 
his getting angry when a scientific man 
with leaden soles landed on his tail, that 
was only human, and he ought not to 
blame the cat for it. 

**T don’t blame him so much for getting 
angry,” said Van Wagener, “as I do for 
not taking any interest in science. But 
that’s just the way with a cat. Any cat 
would sooner spoil an experiment than 
not. A friend of mine who does a good 
deal of vivisecting tells me that he has 
more trouble with cats than with any 
other animals. However, the mischief’s 
done now, and there’s no use in saying 
anything more. You'll admit, I think, 
that my experiment was a great success ?” 

“Tl admit,” said I, “ that any army in 
the world would run away from an enemy 
approaching in the same style as you 
circulated round my yard.” 

“Wait till I have had a little more ex- 
perience,” said the Professor. ‘Idid not 
have quite gas enough in my shirt, and 
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my shoes were not quite heavy enough. 
When I find out the exact quantity of 
gas I ought to use, and the precise weight 
that needs to be attached to my feet, all 
that will be necessary will be practice. I 
venture to say that, with about three days 
of practice, I shall be able to walk at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour, with perfect 
steadiness, and without the least danger 
of accident. To-morrow, at about this 
hour, I will come back here with my shirt 
repaired, and everything ready for a final 
and conclusive experiment. I hope you 
will have the goodness to lock up that 
abominable cat, for I can’t promise to 
succeed in any experiment if that beast is 
on hand.” 

“ All right,” said I, “the cat shall be 
locked up. But I ask you what will 
happen when your army marches across 
country with their shirts inflatec with gas ? 
Cats are awfully common, and if the army 
treads on a Cat’s tail there'll be a panic 
that will be worse than a defeat.” 

Van Wagener didn’t condescend to 
answer me, but he marched out of my 
yard with his basket on his arm, and a 
glow of triumph in his face, which struck 
me as being a little previous, in view of 
all the facts. 

Well ! the next day the Professor turned 
up at the same hour in the very best of 
spirits. This ‘time he had extra heavy 
lead weights for his feet, and when every- 
thing was ready, I turned on the supply 
of gas for him, until he judged that his 
weight hac ‘been reduced to about one- 
third of what it ordinarily was. Then he 
gave me the word to turn off the gas, and 
he started to walk across the yard. His 
walk was onlya little drunker in appearance 
than it had been the day before, but he 
certainly did get over the ground at a 
tremendous rate. Every time his feet 


touched the earth he bounded about ten 
feet into the air, and came down again a 
good thirty feet from where he had started. 
He went the length of the yard, which was 
fully five hundred feet, in no time at all, 
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and, as he passed me on the way back, he 
was so excited that he tried to clap his feet 
together, and’ to crow like a rooster. I 
don’t say this was quite worthy of a respect- 
able scientific man, but allowance must 
be made for an inventor who finds that 
his invention works. But the Professor 
made the biggest mistake in his life when 
he tried to clap his feet together. In so 
doing, one of his lead soles, which had 
been tied on by the Professor himself, 
with a sort of knot that was of no manner 
of use, dropped off, and Van Wagener 
went up into the air like a shot. 

I saw him trying to reach the stop-cock 
that shut off the gas from his shirt, but he 
could not find it, and it would have done 
him no good if he had found it. What 
that shirt needed was some sort of safety 
valve for letting the gas escape in case of 
accident, but Van Wagener had omitted to 
furnish it with any such valve. , Without his 
lead sole he was considerably lighter than 
the atmosphere, and consequently there 
was nothing to prevent him from going up. 
There was a gentle breeze from the south- 
ward, and as Van Wagener rose slowly and 
seemed to be drifting towards the thickly- 
built part of the town, I was in hopes that 
he would be able to catch hold of some 
building and hold on till some one could 
come to his aid. He never said a word 
as he sailed upwards, but I’m ready to 
bet that he would have given a good deal 
if the cat could have jumped on him 
from the roof of the house and punctured 
his skirt. I sung out to him to keep 
cool, which is the easiest thing to say to a 
man who is in difficulties, but he simply 
smiled a resigned sort of smile, and dis- 
appeared behind the house. 

I ran out of the front door and chased the 
Professor, keeping my eye on him just as a 
sailor keeps his eye on a man who falls over- 
board, though there wasn’t any chance of 
sending a lifeboat, or for that matter, a 
life-balloon, after him. He drifted along 
at an elevation of perhaps fifty feet, 
and presently I saw that he was heading 
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directly for the Presbyterian church. 
‘The church itself was only about thirty 
feet high from the ground to the roof, but 
it had a steeple that was a good hundred 
feet in height, though it didn’t look it. 
In fact it looked as if it was lower than 
the Baptist steeple, which was only eighty- 
five feet high, and the Presbyterians used 
to win no end of bets by inducing 
strangers to bet on the comparative 
height of the two steeples. However, 
that is neither here nor there. Van 
Wagener drifted along amid the general 
enthusiasm of the inhabitants, who all 
rushed out of doors to see him, and 
imagined that he had contrived some new 
way of navigating the air, and was making 
a big success of it. Everybody said that 
this time the Professor ad made the 
greatest invention of the century, and 
that New Berlinopolisville would have a 
chance to put up a monument to him, 
after his death, that would attract thou- 
sands of visitors. I said nothing, for 
nothing that I could say would be of any 
help towards getting the Professor down 
to the ground in safety, and I hadn’t 
the heart to destroy the reputation that 
he had so suddenly and accidentally 
made. 

By rare good luck, Van Wagener 
happened to hit the very top of the 
Presbyterian steeple, and he caught hold 
of it and held on for all that he was 
worth. There wasn’t much to hold on to 
except the lightning rod, for, of course, 
there wasn’t any cross there, and in the 
place where across ought to have been 
there was a big gilt pine-apple which was 
too big to put one’s arms round. I never 
could understand why a gilt pine-apple 
was put there. I asked the head deacon 
about it one day, but he didn’t condescend 
to answer me, and merely suggested that 
I had better study the Scriptures. Now, 
I’ve been in the habit of studying them 
ever since I was a boy, but I never 
remember coming across any allusion 
to pine-apples. Some day I’m going to 
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enquire into the thing and get a satis- 
factory answer. My own idea is that 
when the committee that was building the 
church came to deciding on a decoration 
for the top of the steeple, old Deacon 
White, who was an importer of pine-apples, 
and bananas, and such, thought he could 
advertise his business by putting a big 
gilt pine-apple where nobody could fail to 
see it. 

By the time I got alongside of the 
church there were about two thousand 
people, men, women, and children, there, 
waiting to see the Professor fall, and 
speculating as to what extent he would be 
smashed by the time he should strike the 
ground. They were all in the best of 
spirits, as folks generally are when they 
are admitted free to some attractive show. 
Deacon White was the only exception ; he 
disapproved strongly of Van Wagener’s 
conduct, and said that it was’ little better 
than sacrilege. Of course, I knew that the 
Professor was in no danger of falling down. 
What he wanted to do was to avoid falling 
up, whenever it should become necessary 
for him to let gohis hold. I saw that the 
thing to do was to get a rope to him as 
soon as possible, calculating that he would 
have sense enough to know how to use it. 
The difficulty was how to get the rope to 
him, for the steeple was perfectly smooth 
on the outside, so that nobody could pos- 
sibly climb it, and there was no ladder in 
the town that would reach half way up to 
the pine-apple. Pretty soon I saw my 
way. I sent a man to get two hundred 
feet of stout line, and then I found a boy 
who was flying a kite, and bought out his 
whole stock for fifty cents. I used to be 
a middling good kite-flyer when I was a 
boy, and it didn’t take me very long to 
manceuvre that kite so that the string fell 
across Van Wagener’s shoulder, and I saw 
him seize it with one hand. ThenI bent 
the two hundred feet of line to the kite- 
string, and shook it as a signal to the Pro- 
fessor to haul away. He did so, and ina 
little while he had one end of the line in 


























his possession, and he cast the kite adrift, 
string and all. 

Any man who wasn’t a scientific person 
would have known that I expected Van 
Wagener to tie the line to his ankles, and 
let me pull him gently down. But the 
Professor never thought of that. He tied 
the line fast to the lightning-rod, and 
started to slide down it. Naturally, his 
inflated shirt made that impossible. We 
could see him hanging on to the line with 
both hands, and with his body swinging 
out at right angles, but in spite of all he 
could do, he couldn’t manage to climb 
down the line a single foot. The public 
got more excited than ever, and the bet- 
ting on the Professor’s ultimate fate was 
lively. But after a time he came to the 
conclusion that he had made a mistake, 
and I was never more relieved in my life 
than I was when I saw him climb back to 
his perch on the pine-apple, and begin to 
unfasten the line. He kept me on the 
anxious seat for the next ten minutes 
while he waited to rest, and then I was 
delizkted to see him make the line fast to 
both his ankles. I hauled away on my 
end till the line was taut, and then Van 
Wagener let go his hold, and I began 
gently to gather him in. The crowd 
cheered when they saw what was going 
on, though there was a good deal of 
wrangling about the bets, which some 
people claimed that I had interfered wita 
by providing Van Wagener with the means 
ofescape. Ofcourse, there was something 
to be said in support of this view of the 
matter, for if it hadn’t been for me the 
men who bet that Van Wagener would fall 
and kill himself must have won. How- 
ever, the dispute was settled by arbitra- 
tion, and Deacon White, the arbitrator, 
declared that all bets were off, in conse- 
quence of my interference, which, he 
added, was entirely justifiable in the cir- 
cumstances. He wasn’t a very sociable 
sort of chap, but he was a perfectly square 
man in all business dealings, and the public 
had confidence in him. 
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It was a beautiful spectacle, the way 
in which the Professor came down as I 
hauled in on the line. He kept perfectly 
erect, but he also kept slowly revolving on 
his axis, as you might say. His arms were 
stretched out at right angles to his body 
in order to steady himself a little, and the 
general effect of him was that of an angel 
without wings, in the act of blessing the 
public. There was a sweet smile on his 
face when he came near enough for us to 
notice it, and his eyes were closed, prob- 
ably because he felt a little dizzy, and 
that gave a peaceful sort of look that 
aroused universal admiration. When he 
reached the ground, I got a good 
hold of him, and slit his inflated shirt 
with my penknife. Then, when the 
gas had all escaped, I untied his legs, 
and, giving him my arm, for he was more 
or less weak with the excitement of his 
adventure, I took him home, followed 
by a cheering and enthusiastic crowd 
composed of all the leading citizens of 
the place, without distinction of creed 
or politics. 

For my part I consider that Van Wage- 
ner’s invention was a success, but, curi- 
ously enough, he never made any further 
experiments with it. You see, he had got 
a pretty big scare when he was drifting 
over the town, and clinging on to the 
Presbyterian steeple, and the result was 
that he weakened, as you might say, on 
his invention. I never could get him to 
speak of it afterwards, and when I saw 
that it really troubled him to have me re- 
mind him of it, I dropped the subject. 
Now that Van Wagener is dead, it is open 
to anyone to take up his invention and 
make a practical success of it. I shouldn’t 
be at all surprised if Edison took it up 
some day, for he is a master hand at 
working out other people’s ideas. Of 
course, I don’t intend to meddle in the 
thing. The world is good enough for me 
as it stands, and if I had my way there 
wouldn’t be anything fresh invented for 
the next hundred years. 
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REVELATIONS OF AN ALBUM. 


PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE. 
BY JOSEPH HATTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. MARGETSON. 


XI. 


WITH “A FOREGONE CONCLUSION” AT 
FRITTON. 





S the silver birch is 
to other trees, so is 
Fritton Decoy to the 
other inland waters 
of East Anglia. The 
one is known as “ the 
lady of the wood.” 

The other might be called “the lady of the 

broads.” As champagne-cup, judiciously 

iced and with a delicate flavour of borage, 
is to brandy-and-soda on a hot day, so is 

A Foregone Conclusion to King Solomon's 

Mines. Drifting on an August afternoon 

by the wooded shores of Fritton; I have 

discarded Haggard for Howells. For the 
grace of its sinuous shape, the park-like 
decoration of its banks, the fine residences 
that nestle among its foliage, and the rich 
reflections that are peculiar to its shady 
nooks, Fritton Decoy has no equal in 

East Anglia. 

It is fourteen days since I saw London, 
or heard anything of its news, except in 
scraps, through out-of-date newspapers, and 
letters from men who bewail their lot as 
poor wretches who are compelled to haunt 
the August club and seek amusement in 
off-season concerts. You can shut your- 
self up in a Norfolk inn, at this time of the 
year, and find your.keenest interest in the 
weather, for fishing or sailing, and a heart 
for either the newest or the oldest fic- 
tion. 

One’s attention to the joys and sorrows 
of the heroine is not distracted by a brood 

















of tiny water-hens, paddling out from the 
rushes, almost beneath the bows of your 
baat, or a school of small fish making a 
watery fluster of splash and ripple, in their 
efforts to escape the voracious pike that 
is after them. The cries of pheasants 
in cover and the soft cooing of wood- 
pigeons only add a soothing atmosphere 
to the story. I lighta fresh cigar, dispose 
my cushions into a position of comfort, 
and travel lazily along with the narrative. 
It shows me the palaces of Venice, and 
gives me the society of two interesting 
American women—mother and daughter. 
The. mother is one of those thoughtless, 
talkative, kindly old ladies who try to be 
young in manners and habits, and who 
are always agreeable because they only 
aim ata feminine amiability. ‘The motive 
of Mr. Howells’ story is clearly defined in 
its, title. It is indeed a foregone con- 
clusion that is developed from the outset. 
They are a well-contrasted and entertain- 
ing company, Don Ippolito, Miss Vervian, 
her mother, and the American consul. 
Mrs. Vervian is one of the most natural 
and pathetic of the author's creations. 
The story is pleasant and dreamy. There 
are charming passages in it, but I don’t 
like Mr. Ferris. He is what London 
would call bad form. His wound in 
battle does not even make him in the 
least heroic. This, at all events, is my 
Fritton Decoy impression. Criticism is a 
matter of mood. Many an author has 
suffered from his reviewer’s liver. Imagine 
my friend, who is wearing his heart out 
in London, when he hoped to have been 
shouldering his gun on the glorious 
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Twelfth, being entrusted with the duty of 
criticising a parcel of books for a journal 
that gives him a free hand! But the 
good book eventually pulls through; Mr. 
Howells sits at his desk and turns sheets 
of blank paper into dollars ; and that is 
one of the wonderful things in literature 
—not because Mr. Howells does it—the 
general transfiguration of white paper into 
scrip that has a currency like banknotes. 
Messrs. Tillotson, the famous purveyors 
of fiction, and Mr. Watt, the literary 
agent, are cashing the scrip every day. | 

I pause in my reading to think of the 
author of A Foregone Conclusion as 1 
saw him at home, in Boston (U.S.), em- 
ployed at the time upon his then latest 
novel. It was a very English-looking 
house where he lived. He was sitting 
in a quietly furnished and cosy room 
at work upon his typewriter. It was a 
Boston machine, somewhat complicated 
I thought, but very handy, and Mr. 
Howells worked it with singular facility. 
I asked him to show me the mystery of it, 
and he wrote with it a kindly message to 
my daughter, who had been mentioned as 
one of his great admirers. It was soon after 
a Scotch house had begun to publish those 
dainty little editions of American authors 
which have made more than Mr. Howells 
popular in the old country. He told me 
that he did all his work upon the typewriter, 
and could think through it as easily as 
throughapen. A little pile of neat manu- 
script lay by his side, to testify thereto. 
He and Mr. Lawrence Barrett were great 
friends. If Barrett had been equal to his 
ambition he would have been a great actor. 
As it was, he had a fine dramatic instinct, 
was highly cultured-for a self-taught man, a 
most agreeable companion, was an excel- 
lent actor of a few vé/es, and had a keen 
appreciation of the work of Howells. I 


had known Barrett for some years, and ' 


liked him as well as an actor will allow you 
to go on liking him if you don’t admire 
everything he does. Some actors cannot 
endure criticism; most require an un- 


qualified admiration. Thereareexceptions, 
very notable and very lovable exceptions, 
but it is a profession that is apt to make 
a man vainglorious. I was greatly pleased 
with that typewriter. In the evening, 
when I returned to my hotel, I found a 
facsimile of it, with a note from Barrett: “I 
had been wondering what I could give you 
for a Christmas-box; you provided the cue 
to-day.” I turn down the page of A Fore- 
gone Conclusion to recall this incident of 
Boston, and imagination mingles the 
passing-bel!l with the local sounds. Poor 
Barrett suffered from a complaint that 
made his life and work a hard struggle, 
and he may be said to have died in 
harness. It was tragic that, having, with 
tears in his eyes, told a New York audi- 
ence that Edwin Booth would never act 
again, he should be the first to dis- 
appear from the scene. He and Booth 
played together for a season prior to 
Barrett’s death. Booth lived to return to 
the stage after Barrett’s heart-breaking pre- 
diction, and passed away gradually, day 
by day, among his friends and colleagues 
at the Players’ Club. 

I observe that my edition of A Foregone 
Conclusion is marked here and there. The 
critical admirer is evidently a woman. 
“Ferris had noticed,” writes Howells, 
“that all his (American) countrywomen 
past their girlhood seemed to be sick ; he 
did not know why ; he supposed it was all 
right, it was so common.” My predeces- 
sor, in the study of the book, had evidently 
been much impressed by this statement. 
The truth is American girls have not the 
physical training of English girls, and I 
question if the American climate would 
permit of it. At the same time it is pos- 
sible that American girls walk too little. 
There is no finer exercise than walking— 
not even bicycling. In one of the Ameri- 
can papers that are stored away in my 
locker, a good deal of fun is made of an 
American girl who is called an “ Anglo- 
maniac ” because she carries herself erect, 
is dressed simply, and has a “ bull-pup on 
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a chain.” The caricature is clever, but 
the bull-pup overdoes it. This is a year 
or two ago, and our cousins take to new 
things and new ideas with avidity. Tennis 
and the bicycle are both popular with 
the American women ; and if they modify 
their use of ice-water and candies, reduce 
the temperature of their hot rooms, and 
observe other hygienic conditions—why, 
then they will not be American girls any 
longer ; and, after all, the American girl 
is a delightful institution. 

But talking of novels and caricature, 
I believe there is in that same journal 
that is pushed away in my locker, and 
is therefore unavailable at the moment 
for verification, an account of a tragedy 
that might well supply an admirable sug- 
gestion for the plot of what is called an 
“up-to-date ” novel. She was a beautiful 
woman, the envied of her sex, rich and 
rejoicing in a jealous husband that made 
her all the more interesting to her friends. 
But alas, in the midst of her triumphs, and 
with the first prize for the most beautifully 
equipped and decorated carriage at Nice’s 
battle of flowers on her dressing-table, she 
was on her death-bed. “ Darling,” she 
whispered to her husband, who was bend- 
ing over her, “loved one, I am dying; I 
have a confession to make before it is too 
late; and oh, I implore your forgive- 
ness!” “Don’t distress yourself,” said 
the husband. “My dear one,” she 
continued, “I know it will wring your 
heart— I—I have—been—untrue—to 
you; but ” “My poor wife,” he an- 
swered, “I freely forgive you. Trytodie 
happy. I know all—and that is why I 
have poisoned you!” 


XII. 
THE TWO BOSTONS. 

Talking of Boston, look in your ency- 
clopedias, and you will find No. 1, the 
town of Boston, England; and No. 2, 
the city of Boston, United States. The 
one is built upon the site of the 
monastery of Icanhoe, founded by St. 
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Botolph in 654, and, being rebuilt by the 
Danes in 870, was an important com- 
mercial town in the thirteenth century, 
and was made a staple for wool by Edward 
III. in 1357. The other Boston was set- 
tled in 1630, and to-day, Christ Church, 
built in 1723, is shown to the visitor as an 
antiquity. These latter facts accentuate 
the meaning of the “Old World and the 
New.” The famous St. Botolph’s Church, 
in the English Boston, was founded in 
1309, and to-day, its tower, 223 feet high, 
is still a noble landmark by sea and land. 
The Boston of Massachusetts was named 
after this Boston of Lincolnshire in Eng- 
land; and the mother city has always 
taken a deep interest in the progress and 
welfare of the beautiful city by the Charles 
River. This sentiment has been exem- 
plified in many ways. It cropped up in 
the Boston people’s invitation to his ex- 
cellency, the American Minister, to inau- 
gurate the new dock. A native of the 
American Boston (for I presume Cam- 
bridge may fairly be considered to be 
part of the great Massachusetts city), in 
Mr. Lowell the Lincolnshire folk would 
have had among them a very special re- 
presentative of their namesake city, an 
example of its learning, its scholarship, 
and its genius. Minister from Washington 
to London, he would also have typified to 
them the greatness and power of which 
the Massachusetts Bay colony was the 
beginning. A household word, his name 
would have recalled to them, as -it will 
now, the name of Lincolnshire’s own 
native poet, Tennyson, which links the 
two worlds with another name known on 
this side ot the Atlantic as intimately as 
on the other, that of Longfellow. 

The sentimental and practical associa- 
tions of the two cities, each seaports, each 
with its. historic struggle for freedom, 
afford opportunity for poetical and poli- 
tical comparisons which would not have 
been lost on an orator of Mr. Lowell’s apti- 
tude for exploiting contrasts and pointing 
the morals that underlie historic facts 
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A LITTLE WORLD OF DYKES AND SLUICES. 


‘he country all around this English Bos- 
ton is full of strange interest. The adja- 
cent sea washes a coast-line as flat as the 
fens to which St. Botolph’s tower once 
upon a time was as important a beacon 
to landsmen as to sailors. For many a 
long year after the Normans had literally 
conquered the Saxon land the native 
islander stood out in this district, often 
going forth to meet the foe on stilts, so 
that, having delivered their assault, they 
could retreat in safety into the fastnesses 
of their bogs and marshes. The aspect 


of the country to-day is very much like 
the Dutch lands of the Anglo-Dutch 
pioneers of Massachusetts. It is a little 
world of dykes and sluices, of canals and 
sluggish rivers, a vast flat, dotted here and 
there with ancient homesteads and pic- 
turesque market towns. Bulwer Lytton 
knew Lincolnshire well (he was Member 
of Parliament for Lincoln in his early days), 
and you will find his knowledge, historical 
and geographical, fully displayed in his . 

masterly novel, Harold, the Last of the og 
Saxon Kings. Lord Tennyson was “native 
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and to the manner born.” His poetic 
temperament and genius annexed all that 
is beautiful and inspiring ina vast plain. 

Just as you may trace many of Shakes- 
peare’s similes and scenic descriptions in 
the natural surroundings of Stratford, you 
can walk in the footsteps of Tennyson in 
the Lincolnshire wolds and fens, and fix 
some of his most striking pictures and the 
things that have inspired his sublimest 
thoughts. 


** Gray old grange, or lonely field, 
Or low morass and whispering reed, 
Or simple stile from mead to mead, 
Or sheep-wall; up the lonely wold.” 


This is Lincolnshire to the very core ; 
and so also is the following poetic vig- 
nette, in which you may almost feel the 
atmosphere round about that ancient 
Boston which stretches forth friendly 
hands to the Massachusetts city : 


**A league of grass washed by a slow, broad 
stream, 
That stirred with languid pulses of the oar, 
Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on, 
Barge-laden to three arches of a bridge 
Crowned with the minster towers.” 


It is in the direction, it seems to me, of 
Tennyson’s moods that Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne did his best work. He found in- 
spiration in the repose of Salem as Tenny- 
son did at Sowerby in Lincolnshire, and 
in his quiet retreat away from the bustle 
and excitement of city life. To me the 
story of Zhe Scarlet Letter is as real as 
that of the Boston massacre, or the story 
of Zhe Boston Tea-Party, and far more 
familiar than the <dventures and quarrels 
of Winthrop and Dudley. Hester Prynne 
and Dimmsdale will probably outlive the 
pioneer. They are better known every- 
where. Recently, when I was in the 
American city, I took a deep interest in 
locating the old market-place, which was 
the scene of the “ New England Holiday,” 
so graphically described by Hawthorne, 
“when the new governor was to receive 
his office at the hands of the people, and 
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Esther Prynne and his little Pearl came 
into the market-place.” What a living 
realisation of the early days of Boston: the 
poet-novelist paints! It is worth while 
recalling a few dashes of the inspired 
brush: “The picture of human life in 
the market-place, though its general tint 
was the sad gray, brown, or black of the 
English emigrants, was yet enlivened by 
some diversity of tone. A party of 
Indians in their savage finery of curiously 
embroidered deer-skin robes, wampum 
belts, red and yellow ochre and feathers, 
and armed with bow and arrow and stone- 
headed spear, stood apart, with counten- 
ances of inflexible gravity, beyond what 
even the Puritan aspect could attain. 
Nor, wild as were these painted bar- 
barians, were they the wildest feature of 
the scene. This distinction could be 
more justly claimed by some mariners— 
a part of the crew of the vessel from the 
Spanish main—who had come ashore 
to see the humours of election - day. 
They were rough-looking desperadoes, 
with sun-blackened faces and an immen- 
sity of beard; their short trousers were 
confined about their waists by belts, often 
clasped by a rough plate of gold, and 
sustaining always a long knife, and in 
some instances a sword. From beneath 
their broad-brimmed hats of palm-leaf 
gleamed eyes which, even in good-nature 
and merriment, had a kind of animal 
ferocity. Thus the Puritan elders, ia 
their black coats, starched bands, and 
steeple-crowned hats, smiled not unbe- 
nignantly at the clamour and rude de- 
portment of these seafaring men ; and it 
excited neither surprise nor animadver- 
sion when so reputable a citizen as old 
Roger Chillingworth, the physician, was 
seen to enter the market-place in close, 
familiar talk with the commander of the 
questionable vessel.” It would be to 
trespass unduly on the reader, to reprint 
half of this notable chapter of the great 
American novel, which I feel tempted to 
do, but, I wonder how many Bostonians 
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have taken the book as their guide, and 
tried to stand upon the very spot where 
the great election-day festival was held. 


XIII. 
OUTSIDE THE WORLD. 

It was a dainty sketch of a Norfolk 
windmill, a stretch of sedgy dyke and a 
summer sky, that set me thinking of that 
vacation on the broads. I seem, so far, 
to have written an inconsequential kind 
of reminiscence, for which I hope I 
may be forgiven. If it has the ring of 
holiday in it I dare say I shall. Those 
who have had their annual vacation 
may see some reflections of their own 
chaotic memories in it. Those who have 
had none may catch a sense of rest in it, 
and sleep the better. It is not always a 
bad recommendation that a writer pos- 
sesses the charm of the narcotic. I have 
quite a little collection of books that I 
use as soporifics. It is a fine old county 
for a holiday, Norfolk ; a great wide land 
of homesteads, windmills, browsing cattle, 
sleepy rivers, and land-locked lakes. 
There are wayside inns where the anti- 
quated signs hang out in an old-fashioned 
way; there are ingle-nooks, ancient oak 
furniture, pewter pots, diamond-paned 
windows, and in the smoking-rooms far- 
mers with long clay pipes and foaming 
tankards of home-brewed ale. If you elect 
to stay at one of these old inns, you find 
the walls are as thick as a fortress, that 
the food is of the best, the milk creamy, 
the eggs of the freshest, the sausages and 
pork-pies something to remember, and 
that your bill is moderate and rendered 
with cordial civility. You would soon 
find yourself ceasing to pity the sturdy 
old fellows who, after their day’s farming, 
fishing, or riding, sit in the ingle-nooks 
and smoke their pipes, and discuss the 
local incidents of the time. I suppose 
you would at last hanker after Lon- 
don or Manchester, Edinburgh or Liver- 
pool, or wherever your favourite city may 
be, and that presently you would turn 
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your back on the Norfolk inn; but you 
would never forget it, and it would enable 
you the better to realise an incident of 
local life that the Reverend Richard Lub- 
bock met with some years ago. They 
call their lakes “ broads” in these parts, 
and Mr. Lubbock says, when first he 
visited the broads he found here and 
there a squatter on the verge of a pool, 
who relied almost entirely on fishing and 
shooting for the support of himself and 
his family. One -of these men whom he 
mentions regarded the broad on which he 
lives as his microcosm—his world and its 
opposite extremity—his U/tima Thule. 
His thoughts never got beyond the lake 
but once, when he informed Mr. Lub- 
bock, with a doubting air, that he had sent 
his wife and his two eldest children to a 
fair at a country village about two miles 
off, “that their ideas might expand by 
travel,” as they had never been away from 
“our broad.” This man’s life presented 
no vicissitudes ; it was an alternation of 
local employment. In winter, after his 
reed-cutting, he would every night be 
found waiting for the flight of fowl, or 
paddling after them on the open water. 
With the first of February he launched his 
trimmers for pike, and sold the fish to 
itinerant dealers, who sold them in the 
Norwich market. When the pike were 
out of season, eels came in, and there 
were lapwings’ eggs to hunt for. At the 
end of April he shot ruffs on the little 
island in the middle of the lake. Later, 
he would be watching the shoals of tench 
that came in to spawn. Then would 
come summer, and he mowed the marsh. 
In August would come teal and snipe, 
giving him good shooting and an easy 
market for his birds. By the end of 
September the snipe-shooting would be 
very good, and he would make a little 
money by piloting other gunners in 
search of sport. Within a few miles were 
the cities of Norwich and Yarmouth ; yet 
he had seen neither since he was a boy. 
He had been married at the little church 
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near “our broad,” and reared a family, 
and for years his only mental trouble was 
the doubt whether he had acted wisely 
in letting his wife and his two eldest chil- 
dren go away from the broad for a few 
hours to a village two miles away. Had 
I not seen and conversed with an old man 
at Fritton (who had lived there fifty years, 
in the same spot, and in the same cot- 
tage), I could hardly have realised this 
lifelong retirement outside the world. 
Moreover, the coast was only a few miles 
off, with ships at sea going to foreign 
lands and coming back again; and at 
Norwich there was a great cathedral, and 
five miles away railway trains from Lon- 
don. Fifteen years ago I came upon two 
fishermen at the Land’s End who had 
never seen an illustrated newspaper, nor 
read any other journal except the local 
journal of Penzance ; and yet they lived 
within a stone’s throw of the bay where 
the first American cable was landed. 

If the average travelled American knows 
more about London than the average Lon- 
doner, the average English traveller may 
easily know more about old Boston than 
the Bostonians. I find no mention of the 
Scarlet Letter in connection with the Old 
State House in any of the local guides, 
and I never met anyone who had en- 
deavoured to locate that dramatic scene of 
the election procession and the death of 
Dimmsdale. Was it not Tristram Shandy 
who was always going to mend or grease 
the hinge of his door, and never did? I 
don’t know that it is a very apt illustration, 
but it strikes me in connection with the 
things we promise ourselves to do that we 
never accomplish. For many a long year 
it has been my desire to trace the footsteps 
of Hawthorne in Boston and Salem, and 
then perfect a similar feat in regard to the 
imaginary lives of Hester Prynne, Dr. Chil- 
lingworth,and the Reverend Arthur Dimms- 
dale. In the year 1891, having paid my third 
or fourth visit to Boston, and my third to 
Salem, I began to work out the subject as 
a labour of love, and had made arrange- 
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ments to issue the result through the great 
daily paper that the late Col. Cockerill was 
conducting in New York. I don’t think I 
was sorry that he gave up the position be- 
fore I began to transcribe my notes, and 
after my preliminary essay had been pub- 
lished. After all, it is better to be content 
with an author's imaginary lines of coun- 
try than to worry about identifying them ; 
you only court disappointment; as, for 
example, Hawthorne’s best identified scene 
of fiction Zhe House of the Seven Gables 
has not, to begin with, seven gables, though 
in other respects one can follow the plan 
of the story sitting by the window in Haw- 
thorne’s favourite corner. 

If succeeding pages of these Revelations 
should once more link my notes with 
Boston, I shall hope to recall a passing 
reminiscence of my last visit to the Old 
State House. Meanwhile, this present 
contribution has assumed the shape of a 
hoiiday paper, and shall so come to an 
end. It was not alone at Fritton that 
we lured the unsuspecting “ denizens 
of the deep.” Fritton is hardly the 
water for sailing; it has no outlets into 
the rivers, and our last trip was from 
Oulton to Bredon Water. Pending the 
next turning of the leaves, my boatman 
has hauled in our lines, and tugged up 
his sail. It is as brown as a Venetian 
sheet, but without its painted glory ; and 
the sun is less lavish of his beams than 
when he rises and sets on the lagoons. 
But, as the Italian sky is needful for the 
palaces and campaniles of Venice, so do 
our more sombre lights harmonise with 
the grey old homesteads, the black and 
white windmilis, the sedgy dykes, and the 
great cattle-dotted plains. As we creep 
away from Oulton, the clouds race by, 
but gradually rest as the sun drops sea- 
wards and fires them with a soft ruddy 
glow. Cattle and windmills, old houses 
and poplars, catch the new light, and 
those beyond the western radius stand 
out cold and grim and defiant against the 
northern sky, where there is the faint sug- 
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gestion of anew moon. My skipper has 
lighted his pipe, and the smoke of it curls 
up against the resin-streaked mast to be 
dispersed by a puff of wind that makes 
music among the tackle. I join him in 
the sweet, though silent companionship of 
the weed, and don’t care a button what is 
happening in any other part of the world. 
I don’t believe at the moment there is 
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such a place as London, or such institu- 
tions as clubs. On the contrary, I believe 
that all the world is a Norfolk water-way, 
with a broad-beamed barge carrying her 
great brown sail through banks of whisper- 
ing rushes ; and that a camp-stool with a 
cushioned back, a fine cigar, and an inno- 
cuous cup of dainty brewing, placed handy, 
represent the height of sublunary bliss. 
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VI.—Tue Younc Lapy In BLUE. 


R. BOOTH and I had spent 
) Christmas in Paris, and on 
our homeward journey we 
had, for a fellow-traveller, 
a pleasant, good - looking 
young Englishman, who informed us that 
his name was Duncan Evanson, and that 
he had come over for a trip to Europe 
from Canada, where he had a small farm. 
We three were the only occupants of a 
smoking compartment as far as Amiens, 
and he became very friendly. He was 
one of those frank, outspoken, honest 
lads who make no mystery of themselves 
and their affairs, and in a very short time 
we had learnt his family history and all 
about him. He told us that he was an 
orphan who, as a lad, had run away to sea 
from the stern guardianship of an unsympa- 
thetic uncle; that after a few years of 
knocking about the world he had settled 
down in Canada, and had invested the 
small fortune he had inherited upon 
coming of age in the purchase of a farm. 
That he was doing well and had saved 
money. For the rest his buoyant spirits 
and hearty laugh afforded irresistible 
proof of happiness and prosperity. 
There was something about the young- 
ster which attracted both of us staid 
worldly old bachelors. His freshness and 
good temper, a touch of sailorly reckless- 
ness, an utter absence of affectation, his 
honest simplicity, and his boyish manners, 
won both our hearts. If he was not a 
polished gentleman, his conversation re- 
vealed that he had the instincts of a true 
one, and his personal appearance was 








decidedly prepossessing. Mr. Booth, who 
seldom relaxed from his quiet reticence, 
became quite genial to this young 
stranger, and, knowing my friend to be 
a pretty shrewd judge of character, I was 
delighted to perceive that he shared my 
own favourable impression. ; 

“I dare say you fellows would laugh if 
I told you the real reason why I came to 
England,” exclaimed young Evanson, 


‘abruptly, after an unusual pause in our 


talk. 

“‘ What was that?” I enquired. 

“IT came to find a wife,” said the young 
man, blushing. 

“There are plenty of pretty girls in 
Canada,” remarked Mr. Booth, smiling. 

“Yes, but—well I always fancied I am 
rather fond of a distant cousin of mine. 
We used to know one another when we 
were youngsters. I’ve always written to 
her once a year, and she has sent me 
Christmas cards and things.” 

“You've been to see her?” suggested 
Mr. Booth, as young Evanson paused 
with some confusion. 

“Yes, when I arrived here I found her 
people had taken her over to Nice. Not 
very civil, was it?” 

“ Cruel only to be kind,” I quoted. 

“Oh, yes. I suppose they didn’t like 
to tell me. I’m just returned from Nice,” 
he added, somewhat irrelevantly. 

“ Engaged ?” I enquired, alluding to 
the lady. 

“Yes, and-when I saw him—and her— 
I knew what a fool I have been.” 

For the space of a minute or so the 
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young man : gazed out of the carriage 
window at the flat landscape with gloomy 
discontented eyes ; then, catching sight 
of my sympathetic expression, he threw 
back his curly head against the cushion 
behind him and burst into a merry laugh. 

“It isn’t so bad as that !” he cried. 

“ 4 la bonne heure /” said Mr. Booth, 
joining in the laugh; but I think we 
both felt relieved to find that the case 
was not desperate. 

At Amiens, where we alighted for re- 
freshment, we lost sight of our young 
friend, and when we re-entered our com- 
partment his place was still vacant. All 
the other seats meanwhile had been 
taken. In the opposite corner to mine 
was a fat priest, who scowled at us over 
his breviary ; an officer of the Chasseur 
d’Afrique sat bolt upright, with his 
sword between his knees ; and Mr. Booth 
had a new neighbour in the person 
of a stolid compatriot in a fur travelling- 
cloak. The door was slammed, the 
sigral given for departure, and we were 
beginning to fear that young Evanson 
would be left behind, when at the very 
last moment he caused general confusion 
by stumbling in headlong as the train was 
moving off. 

“ Oh! I say, you fellows,” he exclaimed 
breathlessly, addressing us with a height- 
ened colour, “I’ve met such a pretty 
girl.” 

“ Already ?” exclaimed Mr. 
with a smile of amusement. 

“I think she is English, but she speaks 
with an accent—the prettiest accent,” he 
cried enthusiastically, ignoring my friend’s 
sarcasm. “She is travelling in a carriage 
for dames seules, and I believe she is 
going across. She is dressed in blue— 
all in blue—with a blue veil, and she has 
blue eyes, bluer than the skies, than the 
heavens! Pardonnez moi, Mosso, je regret 
de vous incommoder.” 

The last Words were addressed to the 
cavalry officer, whose shins he had kicked 
in making a violent dash at the window, 


Booth, 
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which he proceeded to open wide without 
paying the slightest regard to the silent 
protests of the priest. After nearly 
throwing himself out in a further attempt 
to obtain a view of the back part of the 
train, he tramped over all our feet in re- 
turning to his place and said : 

“She is quite alone, and has never been 
to England since she was a child.” 

“ Were you introduced ?” enquired Mr. 
Booth, reprovingly. 

“No, she was trying to open the door 
of the compartment, which turned out to 
be locked. She wanted a cup of coffee, so I 
went to get her some, and while she was 
drinking it we talked a little. By Jove! 
she nearly made me miss the train. I 
say ! she zs a pretty girl. Fair—with blue 
eyes. Her name is Miss Chetwynd.” 

“Did she tell you?” I enquired, with 
a warning glance at our fellow-passengers. 

“No, I saw it on her luggage. Oh! 
she is quite a lady. Most charming and 
delightful. Dressed in blue. Did I tell 
you she is dressed in blue! Blue hat, 
blue veil, blue jacket, with mother-o’-pearl 
buttons, but not the same colour as her 
eyes. Young, beautiful—by Jove! I’ve 
never seen such a beautiful face in my 
life. She reminds me of that blue picture 
in the Luxembourg, the angel or what- 
ever she is, with a blue robe, surrounded 
by cherubs’ faces, in the clouds, don’t you 
know? I say, we are going to stop here? 
Hi! Guard! Combien de minutes darrét?” 

This may be taken as a fair sample of 
our young friend’s conversation for the 
remainder of the journey, and it is need- 
less to add that he ceased to be an agree- 
able companion. The boredom which 
Mr. Booth and I suffered in consequence 
was somewhat relieved by amusement at 
his artless enthusiasm, but to the rest of 
the- occupants of the compartment the 
lad was an unmitigated nuisance. His 
rhapsodies about the young lady were 
only* varied by attempts’ to thrust his 
body out of the window, by dashes from 
one window to the other, and by restless- 
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ness which completely destroyed all com- 
fort. But he was evidently quite in- 
sensible to what was thought of him, and 
equally unconscious, I am sure, of causing 
anybody inconvenience; he took the 
whole carriage into his confidence and 
conducted himself like a veritable lunatic. 
The French officer frowned at first, but 
ended with sympathetic smiles; the fat 
priest was sulky but apparently resigned 
himself to the inevitable ; our compatriot 
wrapped his fur cloak around him and pro- 
tested by a dignified silence. We were 
all relieved, but not, I think, vindictively 
so, when on reaching Boulogne the young 
man stumbled out of the compartment, 
dragging his belongings after him. 

Mr. Booth and I made our way to the 
boat without troubling ourselves about 
young Evanson and his inamorata, and as 
the weather was bitterly cold, with a strong 
breeze, I took up a convenient station 
on deck, where I could suffer in compara- 
tive seclusion. My friend, who was im- 
pervious to this kind of torture, scraped 
acquaintance with the Captain, and I soon 
discerned him bobbing up and down on 
the bridge in supreme enjoyment of the 
tempestuous scene. We made a very 
rough passage, and showers of spray at 
length compelled me to shift my seat. 
This brought within the purview of my de- 
spairing eyes a young couple seated very 
close together under an umbrella, one was 
a young man, whom I presently recognised 
as Duncan Evanson ; the other a pretty 
girl in a blue veil, whose identity I readily 
guessed. Their proceedings did not 
interest me in the least, but I was vaguely 
conscious that they were perfectly con- 
tented and happy. The girl’s figure was 
concealed in her companion’s capacious 
ulster, the hood of which was drawn down 
over her head and brow, but I became 
aware that her beauty merited the admira- 
tion of her attendant, a fact of which he 
seethed to be fully aware. Their behaviour 
was, lam bound to say, perfectly discreet, 
and I was in a mood to be severely critical. 
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What became of them I do not know, 
for I was scarcely conscious of my own 
proceedings till I found myself seated with 
my friend, in the London train, speeding 
to our destination with refreshing smooth- 
ness. I enquired of Mr. Booth whether 
he had seen anything of young -Evanson, 
but he only replied that he believed he 
was in another part of the train. Miss 
Chetwynd, he added, had apparently not 
been met by her friends at Folkestone. 

We both dozed till we reached Victoria, 
and at the terminus we were too much 
occupied with the Custom House process 
to think about young Evanson. As we 
emerged from the examining room, how- 
ever, the young man rushed up to us full 
of apologies. 

“I’m awfully sorry, you fellows, but-——’ 

‘* Never mind,” interrupted Mr. Booth, 
good-naturedly, as we shook hands, “we 
quite understand. Have you delivered 
up the young lady to her friends ?” 

“No, she is in a cab there ; I’m going 
to see her home. ‘The fact is that her 
father is too seedy—gout or something— 
to meet her.” 

‘* Well, I suppose you don’t complain,” 
I laughed. 

“She says it is unnecessary. But if you 
only knew her!” exclaimed the young 
man, more enthusiastically than ever. “I 
say, would you like to be introduced ?” 

“ Another time; perhaps if you tell us 
where you are staying, it wi!l do as well,” 
I replied. 

“The Métropole Hotel for the present,” 
he said, with a laugh and a blush, “ I’li call 
on you, anyhow. What’s your address ?” 

My friend and I handed him our cards 
with pleasure, for we both looked forward 
to seeing more of the young man; he 
glanced at the cards and then exclaimed 
in a tone of amazement : 

“Hullo! Elvira House, Baker Street ! 
Why, that is where we’re going.” 

“Who ? you and—— ?” 

“IT mean Miss Chetwynd. 
father’s address.” 


’ 


lt is her 




















The surprise was mutual. We, on our 
side, knew of nobody residing at Elvira 
House of the name of Chetwynd. No 
doubt, however, the young lady’s father 
had arrived there during our absence. 
The-end of it was that, as there happened 
to bea scarcity of cabs, we arranged to 
share the four-wheeler in which the young 
lady was already seated, and thus formally 
made her acquaintance. 

I had seen enough of Miss Chetwynd 
to appreciate the privilege, and I am free 
to confess that in five minutes I was soon 
completely fascinated by her. Though 
shy and naturally a little embarrassed, 
her manners were charming, and she 
spoke of herself without the slightest 
reserve. She had been for the last 
twelve years in a convent-school near 
Paris, and had now completed her educa- 
tion. Her mother was dead, and the 
cnly relative that she knew of was her 
father, whom she had seen only at rare 
intervals. He was at present staying, 
apparently, at Elvira House, but until 
we told her she did not know it was 
a boarding establishment ; indeed, she 
seemed to know very little of her father 
ot his plans. She gave us to understand 
that. he was engaged in some _ business 
which caused him to travel about exten- 
sively in England and other countries, 
but she evidently had no idea what he 
proposed to do now that she had come 
back. She spoke of her parent with 
tenderness and respect, but I fancied that 
this must be due, in some measure, to 
idealistic sentiment, for she confessed that 
she had not seen him for many years, and 
the only photograph which she possessed 
of him was a very old one. 

Our arrival at Elvira House caused 
quite acommotion. Mrs. Nix, the Major, 
and several of the guests were good 
enough to come into the entrance-hall to 
greet us, and among the latter was Mr. 
Chetwynd, a tall, handsome, aristocratic- 
looking man of military appearance, attired 
in irreproachable evening dress, and carry- 
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ing his left arm ina sling. The meeting 
between father and daughter was plea- 
santly affecting, the girl rushed forward 
with outstretched hands, and her parent 
clasped her to his bosom. They em- 
braced with fervour, and the onlookers, 
I am sure, all envied Mr. Chetwynd his 
pleasurable sensations. The young lady, 
whose flushed cheeks and shining eyes 
enhanced her natural beauty, excited 
general admiration, and those who had 
not seen her before, stared open-mouthed 
with astonishment. As for young Evan- 
son, he seemed incapable of dragging 
himself from the spot, so I foolishly 
suggested that, if our hostess could find 
room for him, he might as well remain 
among friends at Elvira House as go on 
alone to a strange hotel. He hailed my 
suggestion with extravagant enthusiasm, 
and though the house was full Mrs. Nix 
had not the heart to turn him away, and 
somehow or other contrived to make 
arrangements for his accommodation. 
We had left Paris by the eleven o’clock 
train, and, owing to the delay caused by 
the rough passage, we were too late for the 
ordinary dinner ; but Mrs. Nix, with her 
usual foresight, had anticipated this, and 


we found awaiting us a welcome repast, . 


which proved a very merry one, for it 
was enlivened by the presence of nearly 
everyone in the house. The attraction, 
of course, was Miss Chetwynd and Mr. 
Booth, and I feit that the extraordinary 
interest manifested in us was a trans- 
parent excuse for staring at our fair travel- 
ling companion. However, our reception 
was decidedly flattering, though we were 
both of us too fatigued to appreciate it. 

I was not introduced to Mr. Chetwynd, 
who sat with his daughter at the farther 
end of the table, but I learnt that he had 
already made himself extremely popular, es- 
pecially among the ladies. It appeared that 
he had arrived on the very day of our de- 
parture, bringing, by way of introduction, 
the card of a gentleman who had stayed 
at Elvira House on several occasions. 
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Nothing was known of him, except that 
his manners and conversation were those 
of a gentleman, but everyone seemed to 
believe that he was a wealthy man of good 
family and connections. 

When the party broke up I found that 
Mr. Booth had already slipped away to 
his own room, and before turning in my- 
self, I paid him a brief visit, as I was 
sometimes in the habit of doing. I was 
curious on the young lady’s account, to 
hear what he thought of Mr. Chetwynd, 
as I had observed that they had been 
introduced, but my friend was in one of 
his unsociable moods, and either had 
formed no impression one way or the 
other, or else he did not choose to un- 
burden himself. He sat in front of his 
fire, smoking a pipe, and leaning forward 
with the poker in his hand making savage 
digs at a lump of coal which spurted out 
little jets of gas at his assaults. 

“What business had Lockwood to hand 
his card to a casual acquaintance whom he 
met in a railway train?” he growled, refer- 
ring to the gentleman who had been the 
means of introducing Mr. Chetwynd. 

“How do you know that?” I en- 
quired. 

“Oh! 
knows nothing about 
plied Mr. Booth. 

“Well, there’s no harm done, is there?” 
I asked in surprise. 

“Not that I know of; but it was 
thoughtless of Lockwood,” he answered 
sulkily. 

My friend’s ill-humour at this trifling 
incident seemed unaccountable, and I 
was about to make some remark to this 
effect when there came a knock at the 
door, and Mr. Chetwynd himself entered 
the room. He started back at seeing me, 
but Mr. Booth, glancing at him over his 
shoulder, said without turning: 

“Come in, I expected you.” 

“I wished to speak to you alone,” said 

.Mr. Chetwynd, quite humbly, and evi- 
dently flustered. 


I found out that Chetwynd 
Lockwood,” re- 
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“T should consult Mr. Perkins in any 
case,” replied Mr. Booth, making a sign 
to me to remain. “So you may just as 
well say what you have to say before 
him.” 

I was no less annoyed by my friend’s 
tone, which was at once peremptory and 
contemptuous, than by the abject de- 
meanour of Mr. Chetwynd, whose 
polished ease of manner seemed to 
have given place to a sort of cringing 
attitude. 

“You recognised me, of course ?” said 
the latter, in a low, nervous tone. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Booth, digging at the 
piece of coal. 

“Well, Mr. Booth, I’m at your mercy. 
I have come to know what you propose 
to do,” said Mr. Chetwynd, with a poor 
attempt at defiance. 

“Why did you return from America?” 

“T had to,” said Mr. Chetwynd shortly. 

“So I imagined ; you have the gout, I 
see, which keeps you within doors?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Chetwynd, with rather 
a sly look at his swathed hand. 

“You think you are safe here?” 

“T thought so.” 

“Ah! But why didn’t you go on the 
Continent ?” 

“IT was looked for in Paris and else 
where.” 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed Mr 
Booth, with a sudden burst of petulance, 
“a nice state of things, and you have the 
impudence to come to a respectable house 
like this. What are you up to here? 
What’s your game?” 

“Nothing, Mr. Booth! I swear it, I 
can pay my way? See here!” 

The unhappy man, whose true character 
and antecedents were now painfully ap- 
parent to me, hurriedly produced a pocket- 
book, disclosing a bundle of bank-notes. 
Mr. Booth shrugged his shoulders without 
looking round. 

“That is not the point. How can I, 
knowing who you are, stand by and allow 
you to associate with honest folk? I don’t 
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want to be hard on you, man, but that is 
my difficulty. As for the police, I have 
nothing to do with them.” 

“May I appeal to your friend here?” 
exclaimed Mr. Chetwynd, who, no doubt 
discerned signs of sympathy in me. 

“Yes, if you tell him enough to enable 
him to judge,” said Mr. Booth, rising and 
standing with his back to the fire. 

““Mr. Perkins,” said Mr. Chetwynd, ad- 
dressing me with emotion, which I felt 
was partly assumed, “I am an unfortunate 
man, a gentleman by birth and educa- 
tion——” 

“A University man,” interposed Mr. 
Booth, sotto voce. 

», who, misled by evil companions 
and evil influences, have broken the laws 
of my country.” 

“And of most others,” again interposed 
my friend.” 

“T have expiated my sins in prison.” 

“ Here, at all events,” said Mr. Booth, 
significantly. 

“Until I am proved guilty I am en- 
titled to claim to be innocent,” said Mr. 
Chetwynd, grandiloquently. It is enough 
that there is nothing against me in Eng- 
land ; I will admit that there is a warrant 
out against me in America, which, but for 
the prejudice which exists against me, I 
would at once surrender to.” 

“T think you know enough now,” said 
Mr. Booth, glancing at me with a smile. 
“ Now, is this the sort of gentleman who 
ought to be permitted to remain here?” 

“What about your daughter?” I en- 
quired, my heart wrung with pity for 
the poor girl, who, I felt assured, knew 
nothing of all this. 

“Gentlemen, it is for her sake that I 
came here!” exclaimed the poor wretch, 
suddenly breaking down and bursting into 
tears. “I dared not leave her any longer 
at a foreign school. For one thing, I could 
not afford it. I had nowhere to receive 
her; no relatives who would not cast my 
story in her teeth; no respectable friends 
whom I could trust. I thought if she 
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came here, among decent people, that if 
— if any misfortune happened te me, some 
one who was honest might pity and be- 
friend her.” 

“What do you propose to do about 
her?” enquired Mr. Booth, with a stern- 
ness which I knew was assumed to conceal 
his emotion. 

‘She is a pretty girl, isn’t she? I know 
men—rich men—who might marry her. I 
must look round. I must make plans. 
To tell the truth I had no idea she 
was so attractive. She can sing well, I 
know—a marvellous voice. There's money 
to be made on the stage 7 

“Good God! man! don’t talk like 
that,” interrupted Mr. Booth, in angry in- 
dignation, “don’t think of your own ad- 
vantage.” 

“Well, she'll have to earn her living if 
she doesn’t marry,” said the man, in a 
shamefaced way, ‘‘and as for marrying she 
may as well make a good match while she 
is about it, with that face, and figure, and 
voice e 

“You should be proud of her,” I inter- 
posed hastily, exasperated, like my friend, 
by a subtle undercurrent of base selfish- 
ness, which was more apparent from his 
manner than from his actual words. 

“T am proud of her, of course; she 
resembles her poor mother, who was the 
most beautiful woman I ever saw,” he said, 
with some feeling. “ If I am driven from 
here I’m sure I don’t know, apart from per- 
sonal inconvenience, what I shall do.” 

“T think you may remain for the pre- 
sent,” I said, completely carried away by 
the thought of the poor girl’s doubtful 
future. 

“You hear what Mr. Perkins says,” ob- 
served my friend, with a deprecatory shrug, 
which did not conceal from me that he 
was secretly relieved by my decision. 

“TI am grateful to you, gentlemen, and 
you shall not regret your consideration for 
me,” said Mr. Chetwynd, recovering in an 
instant his dignified tone and bearing. “TI 
understand that you will not disclose my 
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real name and antecedents,” he added, 
addressing Mr. Booth. 

Hes. 

“Thank you! 
thank you.” 

He turned and left the room with a 
calm and reassured demeanour, and I 
could not, for the life of me, determine 
how much of his recent emotion had been 
simulated and how much was genuine. 
Mr. Booth resumed his seat, and began 
digging at the coal in the grate with re- 
newed vigour. 

“ A new responsibility we have under- 
taken, Perkins,” he muttered, when we 
were alone. “ That fellow is one of the 
most accomplished forgers that was ever 
sent to penal servitude.” 

“ Poor girl! What will become of her,” 
I exclaimed. “To be sure,” I added, 
“there is young Evanson.” 

“H’m! Unless I’m mistaken in—in 
Chetwynd—as he calls himself—he won’t 
encourage that. Besides, even if young 
Evanson were willing, what a father-in-law ! 
And we don’t know anything about the 
girl yet ; she may be attracted by a dream 
of riches—and—and infamy.” 

“ Booth, can’t we save her?” I ex- 
claimed eagerly. 

“We can’t warn her against her own 
father,” said Mr. Booth, with a shrug. 
“ Besides, we have promised to keep his 
secret ; as for young Evanson, he ought 
not to be permitted to make a fool of 
himself.” 

We discussed the matter in rather a 
gloomy spirit until a late hour, and inci- 
dentally my friend gave a sketch of Chet- 
wynd’s career, which had been extremely 
unedifying. For my part, I began to re- 
pent of my impulsive sentimentality, and 
when we parted for the night, we both felt 
awkward and embarrassed at the thought 
of the deception we had agreed to practise 
upon Mrs. Nix and our fellow-boarders. 

The next day, however, our uneasy 
consciences ceased to trouble us when 
we renewed acquaintance with the young 
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lady in blue. Her beauty, and, above all 
her freshness and innocence overcame our 
scruples, and we became rivals of young 
Evanson. We were not singular in this, 
for Constance Chetwynd won all hearts 
by her sympathetic charm of manner,. her 
brightness, her gaiety, and her unaffected 
good-humour. Whether she received a 
hint from her father to show us attention, 
or whether, because we were elderly, she 
yielded to the spontaneous impulse of an 
affectionate nature, I do not know, but at 
all events she manifested towards us a 
frank and confiding friendliness which 
was highly flattering to our self-esteem. I 
am quite sure that, for the girl’s sake, we 
would both have done a great deal more, 
had occasion demanded, than maintain 
a discreet silence about her father’s ante- 
cedents. 

Fortunately, Mr. Chetwynd—to adopt 
his assumed name for the purposes of 
this narrative—rendered our task less in- 
vidious by refraining as much as possible 
after our arrival from associating with the 
other inmates of the house; on the plea 
of illness he kept to his room almost 
entirely, only occasionally appearing 
even at meal times. He gave out that 
he was suffering from a severe attack of 
gout in the arm, but Mr. Booth and 1 
had a shrewd suspicion that this was a 
subterfuge. We could not but commend 
his prudence, however, whether it was due 
to purely selfish motives or to gratitude 
for Mr. Booth’s forbearance. In return 
we constituted ourselves the guardians 
of his pretty daughter, an office for which 
there was so much competition that we 
aroused the jealousy of the whcle establish- 
ment. 

Our duties in this connection were 
agreeable enough, one or other of us 
made a point of accompanying her on her 
walks abroad ; we showed her the sights 
of the town ; took her to places of enter- 
tainment ; and, in short, did our best to 
render her first visit to the Metropolis 
instructing and amusing. In this.I think 











we succeeded fairly well, judging from the 
young lady’s warm expressions of gratifi- 
cation ; but I do not doubt that she would 
have preferred a more juvenile and attrac- 
tive escort, and this was just the trouble. 

Young Evanson, of course, strongly 
resented our line of conduct. We con- 
sidered ourselves to be under a solemn 
obligation to discourage his admiration for 
the ex-convict’s daughter. We did this 
not only in the lad’s own interests, but 
in consequence of the strongly-expressed 
wishes of the girl’s father, who had soon 
discovered the state of affairs. What Mr. 
Chetwynd’s real motive was in rejecting an 
honest suitor for his daughter’s hand I do 
not know ; it may have been laudable, but 
I fear that he was influenced by a desire 
to bring about a more ambitious marriage. 
At all events we felt bound, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, to 
present every possible obstacle to young 
Evanson’s courtship, and, as it went 
against our hearts to do this, our position 
was not altogether enviable. 

Duncan Evanson was a spirited young 
fellow, and was not at all the man to allow 
his love schemes to be baulked by two 
elderly gentlemen. Moreover, he had 
elicited the warm sympathy of Mrs. Nix 
and all the ladies, so that in spite of our 
most elaborate precautions he found 
plenty of opportunities of urging his suit. 
Unluckily for him, however, Constance 
Chetwynd was a dutiful daughter, and her 
manner plainly showed that she had been 
warned by her father to resist the young 
man’s ardent friendship. This fact, 
coupled with the tacit opposition of Mr. 
Booth and me, which she must have been 
quite shrewd enough to discern, caused 
the poor girl to treat her lover with a cer- 
tain degree of coldness, though I was able 
to console myself with the conviction that 
there could be no doubt of the ultimate 
issue. 

My own impression is that, in the end, 
young Evanson’s love would have pre- 
vailed against Mr. Chetwynd’s hostility, or 
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that a runaway match would have re- 
sulted, but before this event happened an 
event occurred which relieved me, very 
considerably, from any sense of respon- 
sibility. 

One evening Mr. Booth and I were 
descending the stairs at the rear of our 
fellow-boarders on the way to the dining- 
room. Just as we reached the hall the 
street-door was opened by George, the 
footmdn, in response to a ring at the bell. 
A tall, stout, elderly gentlemen stepped 
briskly across the threshold, at sight of 
whom Mr. Booth uttered an exclama- 
tion, and hurried forward with out- 
stretched hand. 

I observed this much, and then passed 
into the dining-room without giving a 
second thought to the incident. I 
assumed that the stranger was a visitor 
for Mr. Booth, which, indeed, appeared 
to be the case ; for my friend was absent 
from his place at table for a considerable 
time. When he at length joined us I fan- 
cied that he looked a trifle disturbed, anc 
presently I saw him hand a slip of paper tc 
George, at the same time indicating Mr. 
Chetwynd with his forefinger. 

Without the least impression of any- 
thing being amiss, I watched George con- 
vey the note to Mr.:Chetwynd, who sat 
beside his daughter at the farther end of 
the table opposite to me. The girl was, 
fortunately, engaged in an animated con- 
versation at that moment with her next- 
door neighbour, and she therefore did not 
observe the uneasy start which her father 
gave as he glanced furtively at Mr. Booth’s 
missive. He turned white to the lips, 
and for some moments seemed literally 
thunderstruck with consternation. He 
quickly controlled himself, however, and, 
slipping the note quietly into his waist- 
coat, resumed his meal as though nothing 
had happened. Mr. Booth meanwhile 


was eating his fish with complete uncon- 
sciousness, apparently, of the effect of his 
communication. 

After this I kept my eye upon Mr. Chet- 
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wynd, whose dazed and preoccupied man- 
ner plainly showed that something unplea- 
sant had eccurred. What it might be I 
was at a loss to imagine, especially as he 
made no responsive signals to my friend, 
nor as much as glanced in his direction. 
But I noticed that he relapsed into silence, 
answered questions in monosyllables, and 
gazed at his daughter from time to time 
with a peculiar expression, in which dis- 
may, anxicty, and tenderness were 
strangely blended. 

When we had finished dinner, and the 
ladies were on the point of retiring, the 
footman appeared with a telegram, which 
he handed to Mr. Chetwynd. The latter 
opened it eagerly, and, after a glance at 
the contents, exclaimed aloud with an air 
of annoyance : 

““A business message. I must travel 
to Liverpool to-night. What is the 
time ?” 

“Nine-thirty,” said his neighbour. 

**T haven’t too much time, I must start 
at once. I shall be back, I hope, to- 
morrow evening.” 

He rose hurriedly as he spoke, and ac- 
companied by his daughter, hastened 
from the room. The ladies followed his 
example and when the men were alone I 
cast a questioning glance at Mr. Booth. 
I felt convinced, from my friend’s imper- 
turbable manner, that the episode of the 
telegram had been arranged by him, and 
I began to have a dim suspicion that he was 
assisting Mr. Chetwynd to evade the law. 
But Mr. Booth avoided my gaze by feign- 
ing to be absorbed in delicately peeling a 
pear ; and presently, while I was talking 
to another boarder, he contrived to slip 
quietly out of the room. 

When our party broke up and strolled 
into the hall we found Miss Chetwynd 
taking leave of her father, who was equip- 
ped for his journey in a heavy ulster, and 
carried a small valise in his hand. The 
street-door was open, and a hansom was 
in waiting outside the house; after ahurried 
farewell Mr. Chetwynd stepped into it, and 








was driven off, while I accompanied the 
young lady to the drawing-room. Mr. 
Booth was nowhere to be seen, and I 
assumed that he was in the smoking- 
room. 

Although the circumstances connected 
with Mr. Chetwynd’s abrupt departure 
had impressed me with a vague fore- 
boding, nobody seemed the least uneasy, 
and even the girl soon recovered her 
spirits. After all her father was to be 
back on the following day, and a journey 
to Liverpool was not a hazardous under- 
taking. Constance Chetwynd was easily 
induced to take her place at the piano, 
and with young Evanson hanging over 
her, enchanted us all by her delightful 
rendering of simple old English ballads. 
Her voice was so fresh and melodious 
that I could have listened to her for 
hours, and bed-time had arrived before 
I had remarked my friend’s continual 
absence. 

I then began to wonder what had be- 
come of him, for he was so devoted to 
music, and such an enthusiastic admirer 
of Miss Chetwynd’s singing that he never 
missed the opportunity of hearing her. I 
descended to the smoking-room, and, not 
finding him there, I went upstairs to his 
room. Here I discovered him, seated in 
front of the fire, smoking a pipe, and 
apparently in the worst possible humour. 

‘*Hullo! What have you been up to?” 
he growled. 

“Listening to Constance Chetwynd’ 
singing. And you?” I replied. 

He was silent for a few moments, and 
then he said sullenly : 

“T’ve been assisting a scoundrel to 
escape from justice.” 

**T thought so,” I exclaimed. 

“It’s not much in my line, but for the 
girl’s sake “4 

“T understand !” I interposed warmly. 
‘*Thank God that you’ve managed it! she 
suspects nothing.” 

“T saw him off to Liverpool, and his 
daughter will receive a telegram to-morrow 
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to say that he has sailed for Sierra Leone,” 
he said. 

“Good heavens ! and the poor girl ?” I 
exclaimed. 

‘She remains here for the present, in my 
charge—and yours,” he replied quietly. 

I was rather taken aback at this, not be- 
cause I was unwilling to act im loco paren- 
tis—far from it—but because I thought it 
a remarkably cool proceeding on the part 
of Mr. Chetwynd. Mr. Booth evidently 
divined what was passing in my mind, for 
he said with a smile : 

“ He is less to blame than I, it was my 
suggestion.” 

“I am quite satisfied.- Poor child! I 
suppose you received information. Per- 
haps the man who called just before 
dinner hie 

“ That’s it, he gave me a friendly hint. 
Chetwynd’s hiding-place is suspected, 
an extradition warrant has been issued; 
another hour and it might have been too 
late,” he said, rising from his chair, and 
replacing his pipe in the rack. 

“ What would have happened if he had 
been arrested ?” I enquired. 

“ He would have been taken to America 
and convicted. It is a clear case—seven 
years at least. Good-night, old chap.” 

I sought my own chamber with feelings 
of great sadness and perplexity, and spent 
a long time gazing into the fire and pon- 
dering over the difficulties of our position. 
To tell Constance seemed cruel—not to 
tell her did not appear to be quite right. 
In view of young Evanson’s attachment 
the situation was most perplexing. The 
clock struck three during my deliberations, 
and I began to prepare to retire when I 
heard the bell ring violently. I waited a 
moment, and, hearing the ring repeated, I 
opened the window and looked into the 
murky street. 

“ What is it?” I called out. 

A dim figure from below responded, 
“Ts this Elvira House ?” 

“Ves, yes,” I replied impatiently. 

“I’m from Euston, sir—the Liverpool 





express—an accident to Mr. Chetwynd. 
Does Mr. Booth live here, sir ?” 

To hurriedly resume my discarded 
attire and hasten downstairs was but 
the delay of two minutes. I found the 
messenger on the doorstep. 

“There has been an accident to Mr. 
Chetwynd. He got out for refreshment 
at Crewe, and tried to jump on the train 
when it was moving. He is badly 
crushed but still conscious, and the 
doctor, by his directions, has telegraphed 
to us to send Mr. Booth of Elvira House. 
Are you Mr. Booth, sir? We have an 
engine and first-class carriage ready and 
can send you down at once.” 

Telling him to wait five minutes, I 
rushed to Mr. Booth’s room, and, rousing 
him from a deep slumber, acquainted 
him with the sad occurrence. He in- 
sisted on my at once going to young 
Evanson and bid him prepare to go im- 
mediately with us. Less than a quarter 
of an hour saw us well on our way to 
Euston, when we found the special snort- 
ing impatiently for our arrival. An 
official approached us and asked for a 
moment’s conversation with Mr. Booth, 
from which the latter returned with a 
solemn expression on his face. 

“There is, I fear, no hope for Mr. 
Chetwynd,” he said. “A second tele- 
gram has been received saying that his 
injuries are certainly mortal.” 

Evanson was deeply moved, as indeed 
were we all. For some time as we rushed 
through the chilly night we kept silence, 
but at last Mr. Booth looked up and said : 

“Mr. Evanson, the sad event that has 
occurred has unsealed our lips upon 
what we should otherwise have kept from 
you, and has made possible for you a 
great happiness. In fact, if you are the 
man I take you for it has given you 
a most charming and innocent young 
creature for a wife.” 

He then detailed at length the sad story 
of Chetwynd’s life, dwelling upon the 
extenuating circumstances, and especially 
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the fact that Constance knew nothing of 
her father, and that he had purposely 
abstained from thrusting himself upon her 
during the years of her girlhood. 

“Now, Mr. Evanson,” he concluded, 
“you know all. Chetwynd is a man of 
good family, though, of course, that is 
nothing to urge in his favour. If you 
decide to keep your intention of marry- 
ing Constance we shall honour and 
respect you for it, though, of course, no 
person will have the right to blame you 
if you withdraw. In the former case we 
hope and believe that Constance will 
never know the truth about her father 
from you. It is for you to decide, and 
whatever your decision may be, we shall 
respect your motives and keep silence on 
the whole matter.” 

Evanson was prompt and decisive. “I 
guess, Mr. Booth,” he said, “there are 
blackguards in every family. I know 
generally when I have picked a sound 
cherry that there were bad ones on the 
same branch. I am, I hope, a gentle- 
man, sir, and Constance is going to be 
my wife. I know I am not worthy of 
her, but please God, she will heip to 
make me a better man.” 
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We shook hands warmly with the 
honest lad as we steamed into Crewe 
station. We were too late. Chetwynd 
had expired a quarter of an hour before 
our arrival. After making the necessary 
arrangements we returned together to 
London the next evening, and, to cut a 
long story short, Evanson and Constance 
sailed for their Canadian home, man and 
wife, within the month following Chet- 
wynd’s death. Mr. Booth gave her away 
and by special request I acted as best 
man on the auspicious occasion ! I should 
not forget to mention that the doctor who 
attended Chetwynd handed Mr. Booth 
notes to the value of £350, which were in 
the unhappy man’s possession. Evanson 
declined to touch them, and asked Mr. 
Booth to make restitution with them as 
far as was possible, which was done. Con- 
stance did not lack a most extensive 
trousseau upon that account however. 
How Evanson explained Chetwynd’s pe- 
cuniary affairs to Constance I never 
heard. Women of her kind — thank 
Heaven—are easily satisfied, and not 
suspicious about these matters. I dare 
say he told her Chetwynd had an income 
which expired with him. 
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BY G. B. BURGIN. 


DRAWN BY MAX COWPER, 


AIR maid with most modish and modern of hats, 
Fair maid with the marvellous eyes, 

Come flee from the smallest of up-to-date flats 

To where, ’neath the river-bank, lies 
A boat with the gayest of cushions, and pug 

To bark at the crowd from the bow, 
Or snarl at my tival, an Anglicised Thug, 

Who’d tranquilly strangle me now. 


Put off these bright flowers, the plainest of straw 
Will serve for the river to-day, 

For furbelows cast o’er your features a flaw ; 
Let us glide with the current away, 

Forget fashion’s fancies, the fads of the towns, 
The whimsical ways of “ our set ” ; 

And clothe your young beauty in whitest of gowns— 
The gown that you wore when we met. 


Tis July. Was it May when we met, and you—Well, 
Won my soui with your shadowy eyes ? 

Since then you have sighed for the tale that men tcil 
When Life’s tinsel is stripped of its lies. 

And the heart of July, has it ripened your own ? 
Do you feel ali its rapturous glow ? 

Afloat on the fluctuant tide, and alone, 
Let us slip through the sunset and—know! 
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HOW THE KAISER BRINGS UP HIS SIX BOYS. 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


HE German Emperor is the 
¢ Father of his people, in a 
make-believe way; just as 
George Washington is the 
Father of his country. But at the Court 
of the Hohenzollerns there are seven 
children—six boys to one girl—who give 
their Imperial papa as much trouble as 
his army of half a million men. 

In the army governing is easy enough. 
The Emperor signs an order ; the order 
is carried by an orderly officer ; it reaches 
the general ; he is trained to obedience ; 
so are the soldiers; and at a given 
moment such a little paper might make 
a war blaze that would scorch half the 
frontier of Europe. So much for William 
the Kaiser, as commander of a nation in 
arms ! 

As the head of his nursery, his power is 
much more limited than that of President 
Cleveland. 

One day he accepted at my hands a 
little cruising canoe of American build, 
which had carried me down the Danube 
and through the rapids of the Iron Gates. 
He became very enthusiastic about this 
little boat, with its neat little sails; its 
nickel-plated drop rudder; its folding 
centreboard of brass ; its watertight bulk 
heads ; its sleeping arrangements ; its tent 
that fitted over the well, and its dozens 
of practical details. His nautical eye 
appreciated the usefulness of the little 
craft for the purposes of exploring strange 
waters, and he made me sail it up and 
down in front of the palace gardens at 
Potsdam. 

Then he said with energy: “ All my 
boys shall be canoeists!” That was 





splendid news to me, for I have the 





feeling that a boy is only half a boy 
who cannot sail and paddle his own 
canoe. 

Now, at that time, I had an idea that the 
German Emperor could do much as he 
pleased—at least in Gerraany. But there 
I was wrong. 

The Empress soon afterwards spoke to 
me about this canoe ; and, of course, I 
spread before her the glories of shooting 
down a swift stream, through foaming 
rapids, and between threatening rocks. 
But Her Majesty did not share my 
enthusiasm—at least not for her children. 

She said to me: “Oh, no! That is 
too dangerous. I shall never allow my 
children in a canoe.” 

“ But,” protested I, “the Emperor has 
already given his consent.” 

“Qh, that may be,” said she, with the 
sweetest of smiles in the direction of her 
husband. “He may be Emperor of 
Germany, but Iam the Emperor of the 
nursery.” 

And so you see that the wearing of an 
Imperial crown does not mean so very 
much power after all. 

Fortunately, however, the Empress 
shares with her husband a strong taste for 
outdoor life, and this gives them in most 
things joint views as to the proper educa 
tion of children. 

The boys enter the army at ten years of 
age. Each in turn wears a little uniform, 
and is drilled as though he were to enter 
an army of Tom Thumbs. On his head 
he wears the high metal headpiece which 
was in fashion during the reign of the 
Great Frederick, and which was worn by 
some of the English soldiers during our 
revolutionary war. 
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When the little ten-year-older first steps 
into the ranks he barely reaches the belt 
of the tall guardsman by his side ; and 
when the band begins to play, and the 
marching commences, the little fellow has 
to skip and jump as well as he can to keep 
up with the vast strides of his fellow- 
warriors. 

Of course, at ten years of age the little 
Hohenzollern is not made to do soldiers’ 
work of a serious kind ; but he can drill 
with a light rifle, and fence and ride, and, 
what is most important, commence early 
to think of the day when he may be called 
to fight in the defence of his country. 

I should not like to have America 
governed by soldiers, but it would, I think, 
be most excellent if every American boy 
learned to drill in the ranks, and to shoot 
and march properly, so that every able- 
bodied man in America could step at once 
into the ranks in case of necessity. All 
this could be done if citizens gave up a 
few weeks in each year to learning the 
soldiers’ duties. 

A large part of the education which a 
Hohenzollern prince receives, he gets out- 
side of the class-room. The Emperor him- 
self is a good sailor, and can handle a sail- 
boat like any old tar. In spite of what the 
Empress said about canoes, the young 
princes have much to do with the water in 
the way of swimming, of sailing, of rowing, 
and skating. Potsdam, where they spend 
most of the year, is surrounded by beauti- 
ful lakes which were practically unused by 
the royal family until the present Emperor 
showed his great taste for water sport. 

The princes have in these waters a full- 
rigged, three-masted ship, which looks at 
a distance like an old-fashioned man-o’- 
war frigate. In this toy frigate the 
Emperor and his sailor-brother spent 
many a happy day as children ; and to- 
day the sport is carried on by his six 
boys—at least, by as many of them as 
are. big enough to stand up. 

In order that his children may be 
properly taught, the Emperor has some 
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blue-jackets sent from the real ships of 
war ; these see that no accidents happen, 
and stand ready to fish up such of the 
little princes as fall into the water. 

The Emperor has very sensible notions 
about education; for he was himself 
brought up in a very healthy manner 
by most sensible parents, who gave him 
only simple food to eat and simple clothes 
to wear, but let him play a good deal in 
the open air. His children he now brings 
up in the same sensible manner. 

If you saw them romping about in the 
woods or on the lawn-tennis court, you 
would take them to be hearty and happy 
young Americans just out of school having 
a rare good time. 

Their outdoor life interests me most, 
for in Germany the school-children suffer 
much from being kept too long bent over 
their desks, and many a school-child is 
harmed for life by the cruel way in which 
his teachers try to cram book-stuff into 
him. The Emperor saw this bad side of 
the school teaching, and when he came to 
the throne he immediately commenced 
to make things better for the children. 

He first of all shortened the hours of 
work, and then he encouraged football, 
rowing, and other sports which make the 
body strong. His reason for doing this 
is that a boy who has a vigorous body 
may accomplish something when he grows 
up, but a sickly body is apt to make a 
sickly mind. 

So he gives his boys first, good outdoor 
exercise, to make their bodies strong; and 
then he puts into their minds the know- 
ledge for which there may be room. He 
has them taught English and French be- 
sides German. They have to learn the 
history of their own country as well as 
the geography. In fact, what they learn 
from their tutors is just about what the 
average boy would learn in London or in 
New York. 

The most difficult part of a prince’s 
education is to make him natural, and 
unassuming in his treatment of others. 














If you were a prince, and everybody tried 
to please you, and called you “Royal 
Highness,” the chances are that you 
would become conceited and perhaps 
very disagreeable. The Emperor’s chil- 
dren, so far, have shown very good sense. 
They meet many strangers; they shake 
hands frankly; look you straight in the 
face; listen attentively to what you tell 
them ; answer distinctly—in other words, 
behave like little gentlemen. In this re- 
spect they take after their father. 

I can remember him as a child of twelve 
years old when he used to romp with other 
children of hisage. Had you been look- 
ing on at these games you would hardly 
have discovered which was the prince and 
which were his guests. He never showed 


that he had any more rights than any 
other boy; he never tried to force the 
boys to play his game, but rather tried 
to discover which game would please the 
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largest number of boys. He took his 
tumbles manfully, and gave as good as 
he took. 

He is now bringing up his six boys 
like chips of the old block; and the 
example he sets is being followed by 
thousands of sensible parents all over 
Germany. 

When I first visited Germany as a boy, 
there were no rowing clubs there, no 
school sports of any kind. I thought 
German boys a very stupid lot of babies. 
Now, however, wherever I cruise in my 
canoe I find every kind of sport well car- 
ried on: lawn-tennis, football, sailing, 
rowing—even canoeing. 

Even if we do not agree with the 
Emperor politically, we must, I think, all 
admit that as the father of a lusty family 
of boys he is training them up in a man- 
ner to make him popular with every 
healthy-minded father. 
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** Then Jezebel sent a messenger unto Elijah, saying, So’ let the gods do to me, and more also, if 
[ make not thy life as the life of one of them by to-morrow about this time.”—1 K1nGs, Chapter XIX,, 2. 

















“A PAGE FROM THE FUTURE.” 


LY HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAX COWPER. 


NE afternoon towards the end 
of September there came into 
our office a young man who 
enquired, with some agita- 

tion, whether he could see the head of the 
firm. For the purpose of this story I shall 
style the firm Stubden & Son, merely 
adding that our business is chiefly a crimi- 
nal one, and that we have been connected 
with many celebrated cases. One of the 
clerks said that my father was engaged at 
the moment and asked whether I would 
not do instead. The young man hesitated, 
but eventually agreed to the suggestion, 
and was shown into my room. 

He was a tall, manly young fellow, 
about four-and-twenty, with a frank, in- 
telligent face, fair hair, and pale blue eyes. 
His clothes had evidently been cut by a 
fashionable tailor, and he had every ap- 
pearance of being wealthy. When he 
introduced himself as Malcolm Balder- 
stone, I .knew this was the case, for I 
recognised him as the owner of estates 
in various parts of the country, the most 
important of them being in Cumberland. 

“Perhaps I should have got someone 
to introduce me,” he said, speaking in a 
nervous jerky sort of way. 

“Tt’s not at all necessary, Mr. Balder- 
stone,” I replied. ‘“ Will you please state 
your business?” 

“ Very well. Here goes.” He pulled 
himself together and went at it with a 
rush. “Three days ago I came from 





Liverpool by the mid-day express to 
Euston. 
the way I took several snapshots. 
of them I 
through a wood. 


I had a sniall camera, and on 
One 
took as we were passing 
It was not meant to be 


anything in particular. I merely wanted 
to see how the trees would come out. 
Yesterday afternoon I developed the 
plate. Here it is.” With a movement 
which was almost startling in its sudden- 
ness, he produced it from a small case, 
and thrust it into my hands. “Don’t 
drop it. Whatever you do, don’t drop it. 
I wouldn’t have it damaged for a thousand 
pounds.” 

The plate showed a couple of fine oaks, 
with smaller trees between. Beyond them 
was apparently a path parallel to the rail 
way. At least, it looked like a path, 
though only a very small portion of it 
could be seen. And here stood a girl 
and a man, separated by a short distance, 
the girl falling backwards, the man point. 
ing at her a pistol from which smoke was 
issuing as if it had just been discharged. 
It was, I should think, the most uncanny 
photograph that human eyes ever looked 
upon. The effect was intensified by a 
peculiar mistiness which I took to be the 
result of amateurish work. 

“This is most extraordinary, Mr. Balder- 
stone,” I said, looking up at him. ‘“ You 
seem to have photographed a murderer, 
or would-be murderer, in the very act of 
committing his crime.” 

“Yes, that’s extraordinary, I suppose,” 
he said. ‘I mean it would be, but ”—he 
stopped to moisten his parched lips— 
“that young lady is my affianced wife.” 

_ The announcement was so startling, so 
completely unexpected, that I did not 
know what to say to it. I dropped over 
the plate and pretended to be engaged in 
studying it, though I was in reality trying 
to collect my thoughts. 
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“Then you have had news?” I said at 
length. “ You have hada letter giving in- 
formation ?” 

“No, no, you don’t understand. The 
young lady—Miss Thornton—is not there. 
She never has been there, she says. She’s 
in London. I've just left her.” 

Balderstone was certainly sober. I 
began to suspect mental aberration. 

“You puzzle me more than ever,” I 
said. “If Miss Thornton has not been 
at this place, it is clear that the young 
lady who appears to have been shot at 
must be someone else. So you have no 
cause for uneasiness.” 

“I must express myself very badly,” 
said Balderstone, passing his hand across 
his forehead. “I ama bit flurried, per- 
haps, but it’s so plain to me that I thought 
you would understand it too.. There’s 
only one possible explanation. That is 


a photograph, not of anything that has 
happened, but of something that will 
happen, unless—unless I can prevent it. 


Now you see why I am so put out.” 

** But surely most unnecessarily. 
could such a thing be?” 

“T can’t say; I only know it is so. 
That plate is the proof. Haven’t you 
heard of people seeing friends who were 
really far away when some _ danger 
threatened them? It often happens in 
Cumberland. It can’t be confined to 
one county. Don’t ‘coming events cast 
their shadows before ?’” 

“But, Mr. Balderstone, have you ever 
heard of the shadows being photo- 
graphed ?” I smiled as I spoke, but the 
annoyance in his face showed that it would 
not do to treat the matter lightly. So I 
added more gravely, “ Well, what is it you 
want us to do for you?” 

“To trace that man,”—he laid his 
finger on the plate—“‘and to help me to 
protect Miss Thornton.” 

“TI should have thought that a detec- 
tive would have been of more use to you 
than a lawyer. By the way, will you 
answer me one question? Why have you 
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come to me instead of going to your own 
solicitor ?” 

* Because,”—he blushed like a girl— 
“well, because he would laugh at me. 
You see, he’s such a matter-of-fact old 
chap. He’s good enough at drawing 
leases and all that sort of thing, but he 
knows no more about crime than a child. 
Not so much, sir, by Jove,” said Balder- 
stone, with sudden energy. “If he has 
only a poacher to prosecute, he’s sure to 
bungle overit. Think ofthat! Though, 
mind, I’m not saying he isn’t a capital old 
fellow in his own way.” 

“ Aftera pauseI said : ‘‘ Well, I hardly 
like to advise you to enter upon such a 
wild business, especially as it may cost 
you a good deal of money.” 

“T bank at Coutts’s,” he said, interrupt- 
ing me impatiently. ‘You can apply 
to them if you wish. The question is, will 
you help me? If not, I must get some- 
one else.” 

I left the room to consult my father, 
and upon my return told Balderstone we 
would do what we could for him. He 
gave me a few more particulars, such as 
the time of reaching the wood and the last 
station he remembered passing, and he 
promised to send me some photographs 
at the earliest possible moment. The 
plate itself he was afraid to trust in my 
hands. It was arranged that should I 
want him at any time, I was to telegraph 
to him and he would come to me at 
once. 

As soon as the photographs arrived, I 
sent for Baxter, a detective whom we had 
employed on several occasions. When he 
heard what was wanted of him, he roared 
with laughter. It was the queerest job, 
he said, that had ever come his way. He 
had once been commissioned to sleep in 
a haunted house, but to track a ghost by 
the aid of a photograph—well, that beat 
everything. I had great difficulty in im- 
pressing upon him the fact that as Balder- 
stone regarded the matter most seriously 
he must do the same. 


















“But where am I to begin, sir?” he 
asked, wiping his eyes. 

“ That is more than I can tell you,” I 
replied. “As the young lady supposed 
to have been photographed at that spot 
was actually in London at the time, the 
man may be anywhere. You must exer- 
cise your own discretion. What you have 
to do is to find him. Should you 
recognise him from that photograph? 
Here, take this glass and look at him care- 
fully.” 

Baxter took the magnifying glass I 
handed him, and looked at the photo- 
graph through it. 

“Yes,” he said, slowly, “1 should know 
him, I think. He wears knickerbockers 
and big Dundreary whiskers, not a usual 
combination, and bless me ”—he paused 
and suddenly lowered his head —‘‘ why, 
yes, he’s holding the pistol in his left 
hand. He must be left-handed. Oh, I 
should have no difficulty with him if only 
I could come across him. But the young 
lady is close at hand—herein London. I 
think I’d just like to have a look at her 
first.” 

As this idea had not occurred to me, 
I had not asked Balderstone for her 
address. However, we found it in the 
directory, and when we had settled a few 
business details, Baxter went off to com- 
mence his search for a man about whom 
we knew absolutely nothing—not even 
whether he had any existence in the 
world of fact. 

He called next day to say that he had 
seen Miss Thornton. He had watched 
her leave her house, and had followed her 
to the Park, where he had had a good 
opportunity of observing her without 
attracting attention. She was a remark- 
ably handsome girl, he said, and unless he 
was mistaken she was rather “flighty,” 
but beyond that he kept the result of his 
observations to himself. He told me 
that he was starting immediately for Rest- 
ingbury, the station nearest, according to 
our calculations, the scene of the photo- 
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graph, and he would write as soon as he 
had anything to communicate. 

Two days later I had the following 
letter from him :— 








































**S1r,—I have found the man, astonishing as 
it may seem. Tle wears knickerbockers and big 
Dundreary whiskers ; he is left-handed ; he is the 
same in every respect ; there is no mistaking him. 
His name is Grimshaw, and he owns most of the 4 
land round about here. He is a widower, lives 
by himself in a fine old house, the Manor; has 
been much abroad ; is liberal with his money ; 
but is too cold and reserved to be popular. It 
is said he has a secret, but that is always the 
way with country people. If they don’t know i 
everything about a person’s business, there must ie 
be something wrong. I escape this reproach, 
being, as you know, a dealer in corn and talking 14 
freely about my affairs, 

‘*T have visited the scene represented in the 
photograph. The representation is exact. I ' } 
stood on the railway embankment and saw the 
two ozks, the other trees, and the glimpse of path 
between. Hearing a train in the distance, I re 
walked to the path and stood just where the man 
is standing in the photograph. As the train 
passed, I could hardly see it, not so much as a 
whole compartment at a time ; so a man who 
meant to commit murder would not have stopped 
for that cause. If he knew the place at all, he 
would know that he would never be seen except 
by amiracle. He might even have chosen such : 
an opportunity as the best for his purpose, if he { 
thought it possible that someone might be loitering 
about, for the sound of the train would smother the 
report of his pistol. 

** Of course, I do not believe the photograph - 
represents anything that may, or will happen. If } 
it represents anything at all, it must be something 
that has happened, and to that end I am directing ' 
my enquiries. But as yet I cannot hear of any young 
lady missing in this neighbourbood. J have hopes, 
however, and already am on friendly terms with the : 
head gardener at the Manor. Yon see, we have ‘4 
tastes in common, including beer, which is un- 
commonly good here. In a few days I will write 


again. . | 








** Yours obediently, 
**GEORGE BAXTER.” 


Perhaps I ought to have known that 
there was in existence such a man as was 
shown in the photograph. Yet Baxter’s 
letter, saying that he had found him, 
rather startled me. At the same time, it 
did not help to solve the mystery—if any- 
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thing, made it more puzzling. Was Bal- 
derstone wrong in saying that Miss 
Thornton had not been at Restingbury ? 
That seemed to be the supposition upon 
which Baxter was working. 

Two days later I received from him a 
telegram in these words: “ Young lady 
here the image of Miss Thornton. Must 
have a man in town. Am wiring Whit- 
taker.” 

Whittaker was another detective who 
occasionally worked in conjunction with 
Baxter when the latter wanted help. But 
why he wanted help now, I could not 
understand. It seemed to me that he 
had got the explanation. A young lady 
had been shot and perhaps wounded by 
Mr. Grimshaw, and Balderstone, who had 
photographed the scene from a passing 
train, had supposed her to be Miss 
Thornton, whom she greatly resembled. 
What could be simpler ? 

After the telegram came a_week’s 
silence. 

As I had not thought it prudent to tell 
Balderstone what had been done, he paid 
mea second visit. Although his agita- 
tion was less apparent, he certainly looked 
more depressed than he did on the pre- 
vious occasion, and there was a weariness 
in his manner which I had not noticed 
before. I felt certain that if he knew 
the man in the photograph had been 
identified, he would have rushed of to 
Restingbury, and probably have spoilt 
everything. 

On that point, therefore, I remained 
silent, merely telling him that an intelli- 
gent detective was at work, and that we 
hoped very shortly to have a full explan- 
ation to offer him. He was disappointed 
of course ; he had expected to have the 
whole of the tangled skein unravelled in 
a single day. 

As he was leaving, I enquired after 
Miss Thornton. 

“T’ve not seen her for more than a 
week,” he said. “She is ill, I am sorry 
to say.” 
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“Not worry, I hope? You have not 
told her what is disturbing you?” 

“T have,” he answered. “I told her 
before I told you—the same morning. 
We had promised to have no secrets 
from one another, so I was in honour 
bound to do so.” 

** And the news upset her?” 

“T don’t know about upsetting her. 
It certainly made an impression upon 
her.” 

A clerk entered the room and handed 
me a telegram. I opened it and said 
that it come from Baxter. Its contents 
were so surprising that when I read them 
I could scarcely control my features. 
Here is the message : 

“ Young lady here was Miss Thornton. 
She disappeared yesterday. Whittaker 
says she has not returned home. Can 
you enquire through Balderstone ?” 

‘* Mr. Balderstone,” I said, as soon as I 
could speak with sufficient calmness, 
“would you oblige me by going to Miss 
Thornton’s parents and asking to see her, 
and then coming back here ?” 

I never saw such a change come over 
anyone as came over him at that moment. 
He had risento go, and he seemed suddenly 
turned into stone. His face was ghastly 
white, and although his lips moved, no 
sound came from them. 

“But why?” were the first words I 
caught. 

‘““There’s no need for alarm,” I said. 
“T merely wish you to ask her ”—I gave 
the only excuse that occurred to me— 
“whether she has ever met the man in 
the photograph.” 

“Is that all?” He stared at me in- 
credulously. ‘I did ask her, and she 
laughed and said it was impossible to 
recognise anyone from so small and in- 
distinct a photograph.” 

“Then will you tell her he is left- 
handed. Perhaps that may enable her 
to identify him ?” 

Another stare, and he was striding 
towards the door. He had a hansom 
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waiting outside. I heard him shout to 
the driver. The next moment the han- 
som was going at a furious pace along 
the street. 

In less than an hour he was back again. 
As soon as he entered the room, I noticed 
a great difference in him. There was a 
calmness in his manner which was quite 
new, but it was the calmness of despair. 

“They have been deceiving me,” he 
said. ‘Miss Thornton has not been ill 
as they told me; she has disappeared and 
they don’t know what has become of her. 
She left home over a week ago to visit 
some friends in Lincolnshire—that is 
what they tell me now—but she has never 
arrived there. They got a letter this 
morning to say so, and they are tele- 
graphing all over the country.” 

“But why was this kept from you?” 

“« Because, they say, she wished it.” 

“The young lady who promised never 
to keep from you a secret ? ” 

“Don’t speak like that, sir,” said Bal- 
derstone, sharply. “ You may be quite 
sure that what she wished was right. I 
know that because I know her—you 
don’t. If I don’t understand, I shall 
some day. She will tell me. Now, Mr. 
Stubden, what do you propose to do?” 

‘I shall leave by the first train for 
Restingbury. If there is any news, I will 
telegraph.” 

“ Restingbury! Where is that?” 

“The place in your photograph.” 

He did not speak again until I shook 
hands with him, and then, with a look of 
piteous entreaty, he said : 

“ May I come with you ?” 

* T think not, Mr. Balderstone,” I said. 
“You see, we don’t know where to look 
for Miss Thornton. But I have just 
heard she is not at Restingbury, so you 
need not be uneasy on that account. 
London is the best place for you, it is so 
central. When definite news reaches 
you, you can start off in any direction.” 

I don’t think he was quite satisfied. 
He seemed about to urge some reason for 
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accompanying me, but suddenly checked 
himself and turned away. For a few 
moments he lingered, and then went out 
very quietly, without another word. I 
could not help feelingly exceedingly sorry 
for him, the more so as I did not know 
what to apprehend. 

Had the strange idea which possessed 
him taken hold also of me? Perhaps to 
some extent it had. Events which I 
could nct understand were following one 
another in rapid succession, and were 
driving me forward, whether I would or 
not. As the man in the photograph had 
been found at the place it represented, 
and as the girl had in some mysterious 
way gone there too, I thought it possible 
that there might be some connection be- 
tween them. So far, at any rate, I now 
believed in what I previously regarded 
with profound scepticism. 

It was late at night when I reached 
Restingbury station ; a little wooden cabin 
where I should imagine railway travellers 
were seldom seen, so astonished was the 
sleepy porter when I alighted. As I had 
decided to stay at the inn, I made my way 
there, and found Baxter sitting in solitary 
grandeur, with a pipe and a tankard of 
beer, in the one room which was allotted 
to visitors. 

He told me, in answer to my questions, 
that Miss Thornton had been staying at 
a gamekeeper’s cottage. Owing to the 
difficulty of following her without attract- 
ing notice, he had not seen very much of 
her. But she had spent most of her time in 
painting in the woods, and, so far as he 
was aware, she knew nobody in the neigh- 
bourhood. He was positive that she 
could not, without his knowledge, have 
met Mr. Grimshaw, or anyone else. Two 
days ago she had gone out as usual, and 
had not returned. Since then she had 
not been seen. Neither the gamekeeper 
nor his wife could give any information 
about her, but as she had left her luggage 
behind, and not paid their account— 
only a few shillings—they were afraid 
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SAID BAXTER, IN AN AWED VOICE. 


“MISS THORNTON !” 
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that some accident must have befallen 
her. 

“What is your own opinion, Baxter?” 
I asked. 

“Well,” he replied, “I’ve been to all 
the railway stations round about, and I 
can’t find a trace of her.” 

“I don’t think you have been looking 
in the right place. I mean to search the 
wood.” 

Baxter’s tankard came down with a 
crash. He rested his elbows on the 
table, and stared at me in amazement. 

“‘ Surely to goodness, sir,” he exclaimed, 
“you don’t believe in that photograph: !” 

“T’ll answer that question later,” I 
said. “Beliefs, like everything else, are 
liable to change. But one thing is cer- 
tain. I am going to the wood, and I 
wish you to accompany me.” 

So, shortly after eight o’clock next 
morning, we started for the scene of the 
photograph. Baxter took me to it by 
way of the railway embankment, and 
from that point of view I had no difficulty 
in recognising it. After remaining there 
a few minutes we entered the wood, 
passing between the two oaks and so 
reaching the part which, a little to the 
right, plunged into a sea of tall bracken, 
just beginning to turn brown. Knowing 
the spot well, Baxter did not stay there 
long. He showed me where a train 
could be seen, and then commenced 
wading through the bracken, but suddenly 
stopped, uttering a cry of alarm. I 
sprang towards him, but stopped also, for 
at his feet lay a beautiful girl, her blue 
eyes staring in horror at the cloudless sky 
overhead, her right hand upon her heart, 
through which, as we afterwards dis- 
covered, a bullet had passed. 

“Miss Thornton!” said Baxter, in an 
awed voice. ‘“ Mr. Stubden, how do you 
explain it ?” 

I couldn’t then; I can’t now. After 
the lapse of two years I am still unable to 
prove by whom the unfortunate girl was 
murdered. But in my own mind I am con- 





vinced that I know the truth, though my 
conviction rests solely upon a photograph 
which was placed in my hands more than 
a fortnight before the scene it represents 
could have happened. No jury would 
dream of accepting such evidence, and 
I, as a lawyer, feel that I ought not to 
accept it either. Yet I can’t help my- 
self. 

One fact has been ascertained beyond all 
doubt, that Mr.Grimshaw and Miss Thorn- 
ton actually met at Cannes in the previous 
spring, and were then on the most friendly 
terms. But after long and careful enquiry 
we have failed to find any evidence that 
they ever met in England. Why she 
made her secret journey to Restingbury— 
whether, recognising him in the photo- 
graph, she wished for some reason to see 
him again before her marriage with 
Balderstone, or whether that uncanny 
picture drew her to her doom as a moth is 
drawn to a candle—in what way she com- 
municated with him, what passed be- 
tween them, whether the photograph really 
represented the exact manner of her 
death, and, if so, how such an extraordinary 
circumstance can be explained—upon 
these and other points there rests a cloud 
of impenetrable mystery, which is not 
likely to be lifted until the day when all 
things are revealed. Mr. Grimshaw still 
walks erect among his fellows, but in my 
eyes he is a murderer. 

In a large and handsome building, 
within thirty miles of London, there is a 
tall man, still young in years, though old 
in looks, who talks perpetually about a 
photograph—the photograph of a tragedy 
which, he tells you, is about to happen to 
a beautiful girl, his affianced wife, unless 
he can prevent it. With this object in 
view he implores the aid of everyone he 
meets, and he is furiously angry when he 
is not allowed to pass outside the gates. 
For the building is a lunatic asylum, and 
the man is Malcolm Balderstone. 

Is this just? If no other world lies be- 
yond the present one, it cannot be. But 
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all who think otherwise believe that all 
things that have been, that are, and that 
will be, are written in the Book of Fate, 
and by them the fact that one man was 
permitted, by some inscrutable means and 
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for some inscrutable reason, a glimpse of 
one of its pages will be regarded as con- 
firming their belief, with all its assurances, 
that what seems wrong. here will be set 
right hereafter. 
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LETTERS TO CLORINDA.* 


Y Dear CiLorinpa,—A curi- 
ous experiment is being 
made in d/asé London. 
London with its veneer of 
cheap cynicism, hiding its 

rotten heart; London with its tinsel 

smartness, covering its wooden head ; 

London the home of ‘Yellow Books” 

and Pioneer Clubs, of bold women and 

nervous men, has been offered a senti- 
mental play. A scent of the dried 
lavender has been wafted over the foot- 
lights of the Criterion Theatre. An 
altar to Dickens has been set up at the 
corner of Piccadilly Circus; and what 
your grocer’s son, turned journalist, dubs 

“middie-class sentimentality,” Mr. Wynd- 

ham has dared to present to a fashionable 

West End audience. We are given 

broken-down post-chaises and comic 

grooms, we are introduced to red-faced 
sea-captains, peppery, filled with strange 
oaths but good at heart; to sweet-faced 
old ladies with white fluttering hands and 
angel smiles ; to pretty housemaids, and 
to noble-hearted but pragmatical pro- 
fessors; to gallant young men in love, 
very jealous concerning beautiful young 
ladies dowered with innocence, smirks, 
and prattie; to rich middle-aged Laronets, 
who never tell their love, but who worship 
the memory of bread-and-butter misses 
till they die old bachelors at ninety. 
Dickens himself might have written the 
play ; its narrowness, its frank absurdities, 
its exaggerated pathos, its air of after- 
dinner optimism, its simple ignoring of 
human nature, are all the Master’s. But 
there is also in it that which was his also, 
namely, tenderness. Some writers are 
spoiled by too much criticism; Dickens 
suffered from too little. He made his 





way too easily. Meeting with no oppo- 
sition his art grew softer where it should 
have hardened. It is vexing to think that 
the creator of Pegotty and Sidney Carton 
should have written for us a Little Nell 
and an Esther Summers. 

How perfect is his pathos at its best. 
There are few finer pages in literature 
than the death of Old Barkis, who went 
out with the tide; few more irritating 
scenes than the death of little Paul 
Dombey. About Dora I know you do 
not agree with me. Few women will 
accept her, but to me she is quite possible. 
One knows these little women : shallow, 
simple souls, intensely lovable so far as 
they go. They are only half women. 
One feels if one could graft some other 
half-woman on to them, they would be 
perfect. Such women might be sorted 
out and paired with the mannish, intel- 
lectual women that one sometimes meets ; 
welded together, the two would make a 
very perfect whole. 

So few of us are complete in our- 
selves. Do not you women sometimes 
think to yourselves what a nice hus- 
band a mixture of Tom this, and Harry 
that, and Dick the other would make? 
Tom is always so cheerful and good- 
tempered, but you feel that in the serious 
moments of life he would be lacking. 
You would not go to him for comfort 
or for strength. In your hour of sorrow 
it is grave, earnest Harry you would 
wish to have near you. He is a good 
sort, Harry ; perhaps after all he is the 
best of the three; but then is he not 
just a trifle commonplace and unam- 
bitious ? Your friends, not knowing his 
sterling, hidden qualities, would hardly 
envy you. Dick, on the other hand, is 
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clever and brilliant, he will make his way. 
There will come a day, you feel, when a 
woman would be proud to bear his name. 
If only he were not quite so self-centred ! 

But a combination of the three! That 
is the man you could love. 

The woman David Copperfield wanted 
was Agnes and Dora rolled into one. 
He had to take them one at a time. I 
wonder if in another existence Nature 
will elaborate her work by means of amal- 
gamation? That was the theory of a 
strange old fellow I used to meet years 
ago at a French restaurant in Soho. He 
held that very few people were sufficient 
in themselves to be granted a future in- 
dividual existence. His idea was that 
two or three or four or six of us according 
to our intrinsic value would be combined 
together to make a new individuality, 
fitted for some older and more advanced 
planet. Man, he argued, was already a 
collection of the beasts. The nature of 
every one of the lower animals is con- 
tained in man. To fit him for still higher 
purposes, it will be necessary to take the 
courage of one man, the wisdom of 
another, the kindliness of a third, the 
intellect of a fourth. 

“Take a city man,” he would say; 
“a hard-headed, shrewd, practical man of 
the Colone! North type; add to him a 
poet, say Swinburne; mix them with a 
religious enthusiast of the Cardinal Man- 
ning schocl, and there you will have a 
personality, possible for a higher sphere of 
life. Or take a Balfour, and mix him up 
with a John Burns and a Labouchere. 
Balfour and Labouchere would go admir- 
ably together. And if you wanted to 
strengthen them with more enthusiasm, 
you might add Jose h Parker, or Hagh 
Price Hughes.” He thought that Irish 
politicians would be mixed with German 
professors ; that leading actors would go 
well with agricultural labourers and Oxford 
dons. He was convinced that Beerbohm 
Tree, Mr. William Archer, and a few Gaiety 
Johnnies (we called them ‘ Mashers” 
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then), together with a New Humorist—he 
was kind enough to suggest myself— 
would produce something very choice. 
He had not, when I first met him, quite 
made up his mind whether the sexes 
were likely to be reproduced in a future 
state, or whether men and women would 
be used indiscriminately in the form- 
ing of a new dual sex. But towards the 
end of our acquaintance, he came to the 
conclusion that the future being would 
contain within himself both male and 
female, and to each combinatign he there- 
fore added a few women. He seasoned, 
so to speak, his dishes with feminine 
sauce. A few actresses, for instance, 
would provide piquancy to this group; 
half-a-dozen lady novelists would supply 
the neurotic nerve to another. Mrs. Ken- 
dal would, he thought, gowell with George 
Moore; and Ouida would be excellent 
boiled down in the same mould with Mr. 
Gladstone. 

It was a weird theory. The thought 
that, in a future state, I should only bea 
bit of a man, was irritating ; and yet it 
seems to me at times that, even in this 
planet, I am three or four distinct and 
separate beings. Who is the man that 
is ever standing by me, ever watching my 
doings with a half angry, half amused con- 
tempt? He whispers to me that I ama 
fool, a beast, and I know he is speaking 
the truth. I close my ears to him, and 
try to glide past him, but I know his eyes 
are upon me. 

Who is the little mean creature within 
me that I cannot control, whose cowardly 
trembling causes my legs to quake be- 
neath me the while I myself am brave 
and confident ; who puts words into my 
mouth that I never intended to speak, 
that I loathe myself for uttering; who 
uses my brain to obtain his paltry ends ; 
who strives and pants for things I myself 
do not desire? Which of us is the real 
ego, which ‘the master? None of us. 


We go through life chained together in 
one presence, only that we may everlast- 
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ingly contend with one another. But to 
our common dying day we never become 
one. 

What a wonderful book was Stevenson’s 
Jekyll and Hyde. It haunted me for 
weeks. Every man whose eye I met, 
every man whose hand I took, I found 
myself looking through and _ through. 
Under the respectable white waistcoat and 
frock-coat I seemed to see a grinning, 
shrunken shape. If only some develop- 
ment of the R6ntgen Rays could photo- 
graph our souls beneath our spoken words 
what strange pictures we should see. 

They are becoming rather a nuisance, 
these X rays, by the way. Our photo- 
graphers have abandoned “Types of 
English beauty” to plague us with types 
of English skeletons instead. The illus- 
trated papers are filled with photographs of 
diseased bones and babies’ livers. Where 
once we saw Mrs. Langtry’s profile, 


Mrs. Langtry’s back, Mrs. Langtry going 
out, Mrs. Langtry lying down; Maude 


Branscombe pouring out tea, Maude 
Branscombe dying on a doorstep in the 
snow, we now have photographs of 
diseased knee joints, and vivid pictures 
of tuberculosed left lungs. In the window 
of the London Stereoscopic Company, 
that once was filled with cabinets and 
promenades of “Our Celebrities” (and 
oh! how many of them there were ; one 
used to wonder who was left that was not 
a celebrity) are now given over to studies 
of shoulder-blades and jaw-bones. The 
Photographers fight with one another for 
the copyright of a deformed skeleton. A 
lady suffering from a crooked spine, or 
the fortunate possessor of an internal 
cancer is able to make an income out of 
photographic royalties. 

A lady journalist has had her inside 
photographed for the benefit of the 
readers of the Daily Courier. We are 
shown Miss Banks’ ribs and spine, the 
deformed joints of Miss Banks’ foot. We 
are advancing. It used to be only the 
soul that was: laid bare to the public by 
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the enterprising artist; now it is his body. 
I remember walking down Arundel Street 
one day with a journalist friend. The 
talk turned upon the domestic troubles of 
a certain minor poet. 

“Ts it true,” I asked, “that he is 
engaged to be married?” 

“1 really couldn’t tell you,” replied my 
friend, ‘I haven’t read any of his poems 
for the last fortnight.” 

We have read of the French actor who, 
when his mother lay dying, made use of 
the occasion to study the expression of 
his tear-stained face in the glass. One of 
these days I want to discuss with you the 
question whether the acting profession 
degrades its votaries, whether the per- 
petual assumption of the emotions is not 
injurious to the character. Might not the 
nightly exercise of the passions increase 
them, as daily exercise would unduly 
develop the muscles? Might not a 
continual use of loving tones and looks 
react upon the cells of the brain, till 
a man found it necessary to be always 
more or less in love. There was a famous 
French actress once, I forget her name, 
who was always accustomed to play 
queens, with the result that she could 
tolerate no other position in her private 
life. Her servants had to address her 
as “Your Majesty,” and to serve her 
on bended knee. I know a comic 
actor, who cannot ask you to pass the 
mustard to him without endeavouring 
to raise a laugh, and who can always 
be relied upon to be really funny with 
the asparagus. To see a popular actor 
or actress enter a drawing-room invari- 
ably affords me great pleasure. They 
bring, as did Mr. Cleaver in Our 
Mutual Friend, their own atmosphere with 
them; their air of graciousness and 
condescension is superb. I once, by the 
way, had a dog, whose soul, in a former 
‘state of existence, must, I am sure, have 
belonged to a leading actor. You knew 
him—poor old *’unch. You must remem- 
ber how he always entered a room. Most 
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dogs scratch open the door, and then 
worm themsel vesthrough the smallest pos- 
sible opening. Punch, on the contrary, 
would first of all fling the door wide open 
with a bang. Then, having attracted 
everybody’s notice, he would march 
grandly in through the centre. It was a 
superb entrance, and never failed. In 
his former existence, the method had no 
doubt always secured what is technically 
called “‘a good hand.” As a dog, the 
poor fellow occasionally got the foot for 
it. It necessitated somebody’s getting up 
and closing the door after him, and that 
somebody was generally myself. But we 
never broke him of the habit. That was his 
idea of a proper and becoming entrance, 
and he was not going to come in sideways 
for anybody. Literature does not insist 
upon a man’s playing with his emotions, 
but it demands the selling of his hopes 
and fears, his joys, and his sorrows. 
Where would poor Heine’s reputation 
have been, had his heart never been 
broken? And many a writer owes his 
finest passages to his baby’s deathbed. It 
is not a pleasant thought, but it some- 
times seems to me that like the beggars 
of St. Sophia, we sit by the wayside, ex- 
posing our sores for alms. 

That is really what it comes to. Asa 
race, we are growing just a little too fond 
of indecent confession. Nothing is 
sacred to ourselves. We live in the 
market-place, and a literary agent stands 
beside us with his auctioneer’s hammer. 
But, at least, we might keep our bones 
and our livers to ourselves. Confound 
these Rontgen Rays. It is not pleasant 
to be always thinking of the skull that 
lies behind every fair face we see. When 
we raise our sweetheart’s hand to our lips 
we do not want to be thinking of the Jong, 
black claw beneath the soft whiteness. 

It is not intended that we should see 
the reverse side of Nature. The old lady 
is very tidy, everything that is unpleasant 
she hides away from us. Everything she 
exposes is beautiful. 


She shows us the | 
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sweet flower, the noble tree. The ugly 
roots she drapes with her green earth. 
Her worms and maggots she puts out of 
sight; it is not wisdom to grub about 
for them. Her black mud she covers 
with her rippling streams and sedge- 
bordered rivers; and the heart of man 
she buries out of sight still more care- 
fully. Perhaps it is as well. 

The analytical novelist is a foolish per- 
son. He is going against her wishes. He 
is doing no good work. Why can he not 
leave us alone? 

Which argument brings me back to sen- 
timent, and the subject of the sentimental 
drama versus the problem play. We are 
tired of Ghosts and Tanguerays, of 
Heavenly Twins and of the dirty doings 
of the Rougon-Macquart family. Of what 
use is this perpetual puddling in the sewers 
of life? We know the evil is there ; let it 
rest. We do not benefit the tree by ever 
poking about its roots and crying out, 
““Look at the mud in which it grows: 
Look at the worms about its fibres!” 
Cover the roots up, as Nature intended 
them to be covered up. Take more heed 
of the leaves and the blossoms. 

“Do not admire the flower,” I hear my 
clever friends exclaim, “that is  senti- 
mental. Let us cut the thing open and 
anaiyse it.” 

Besides, what do they know of life, these 
folk who are for ever explaining it to 
us? They only know what they see, and 
they see so little; and for what they do 
see they have no true understanding. 
The real meaning, the real beginning of 
all things is hidden from us. We are like 
children who cut up their dolls for the 
pleasure of knowing that they are stuffed 
with sawdust, and then think they know 
all that need be known concerning the 
making of dolls. Yes, ‘here is sawdust 
in it, my little friends, but the sawdust is 
not the doll. What good have you done ? 
Give her a pretty name ; bear her gently 
in your little arms. Teach her, scold her, 
see that she says her lessons, and keeps 
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her hair tidy. Undress her, and put her 
to bed, so that she shall be a healthy and 
a pretty doll. Take her out for a walk, 
whisper your secrets to her, be a little 
mother to her, that is the sensible thing 
to do with a doll. 

It is only the very young who are cyni- 
cal. A man who has lived, knows that 
all that has come into his life that is 
beautiful, all that has come to him that is 
of good repute, that is honest, that is last- 
ing, has been born of sentiment. I have 
never been able to understand what was 
intended by the modern crusade against 
sentiment. It is the essential quality in 
every red-blooded animal. The oyster or 


the codfish I can imagine as existing 
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without it, though even to them, I doubt 
not, it comes in some strange form. It 
is the thing that keeps men sane. Think 
for a moment of a world without senti- 
ment—without ideals, without hopes or 
fears; without laughter, without tears. It 
is sentiment that holds the race together, 
as gravitation holds the systems. What is 
the whole universe but a sentimental idea ; 
that the stars should rush through space, 
held to one another by sentiment ; that 
the planets should clothe themselves in 
changing garments, breed strange tiny 
creatures to creep about their surfaces, 
grouped together with sentiment ? 
Yours sincerely, 
JeRoME K. JEROME. 








“ NOTHING 





/Te.—* Hang it all, you know, I’m positively ashamed of thuse calves of mince.” 
His Sister.—‘** My dear boy, you've nothing to be ashamed of !” 
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BY ALLEN UPWARD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. H. GOODWIN, 


VI.—TueE PopuLar CONCERTS. 


ENJOY the feeling that I am 

quite impartial about these 
Popular Concerts. I wrote 
to the secretary imforming 
him that I proposed to make a study of 
his entertainment as a Horror of London, 
and requesting him to reserve seats for 
myself and friends, and send a carriage to 
fetch us at the proper time. To this 
courteous communication I received no 
response. I therefore went to hear his 
concert with an unbiassed mind. 

The first glance at the programme 
caused me some surprise. I had not been 
previously aware that Beethoven was a 
popular musician. If Dvorak has written 
any really successful comic operas, I can 
only say that I have never come across 
them. It does not seem to me that tunes 
by Chopin and Schubert are very com- 
mon on our barrel-organs, not so common 
as things by other composers, whose names 
I looked for in vain on this programme. 

I am still enquiring as to the grounds 
for Berlioz’s claim to be considered a 
popular artist. Did he write the music of 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay, or has he collabor- 
ated in a ballet at the Empire ? 

The person who arranges these con- 
certs is either strangely ignorant of the 
London public, or he has been guilty of 
something very like chicane. To offer 
people a quintette by Mozart, lasting a 
solid three-quarters of an hour, as popular 
music, argues either imbecility or fraud. 

I went to this concert expecting to hear 
some cheerful selections from Gilbert 
and Sullivan, with perhaps a few da/lades 
like AZy Old Dutch or Daddy wouldn't 
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buy me a Bow-wow-wow-wow. 
only say that I was disappointed. 
not get these things, nor anything dis- 
tantly resembling them. 

The first item on the programme was 
the quintette I have referred to. There 
were five players, none of them familiar 
to me byrepute. One, I recollect, figured 
in the bills as Herr Joachim—no doubt a 
stage-name. I forget whether he played 
the clarionet or the piano. 

Now I come to think of it, though, I 
don’t believe there was a piano in this 
quintette. Presumably, it was written for 
the German bands, who usually confine 
themselves to more portable instruments. 

I cannot say that the quintette was 
played in a style which I should have called 
popular. In the first place, there was no 
orchestra. A good orchestral accompani- 
ment with a big drum and plenty of 
brass would have made a great difference 
to that quintette. It would have given 
it just that life and vigour it wanted. 

Then, again, the performers had not a 
popular style. They behaved more as if 
they were in church than assisting at a 
popular entertainment in St. James's 
Hail. In other halis it is usual to vary 
the monotony by introducing a few steps 
here and there in the intervals of the 
music. Herr Joachim and his friends did 
nothing of the sort. They did not even 
work off a little humorous patter. This 
may have been pride, or it may have been 
awkwardness, but how they can call it 
popular, I do not know. 

The next turn on the programme was a 
Russian gentleman with a name like a 
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Wagnerian chord, which looked rather 
like the Russian for Satan. The prepara- 
tions for his appearance were rather 
alarming. First a huge piano of the most 
formidable breed was unchained and 
dragged out into the centre of the stage. 
‘Then two attendants, armed to the teeth, 
solemnly came forward and stripped the 
piano to its waist. Then they retreated 
into hiding, and the Russian athlete 
entered the ring alone. 

The encounter between him and the 
piano was less dreadful than my shudder- 
ing fancy had anticipated. The fact is 
that he had too much in hand. The 
odds were on him from the first. He 
could have given that piano half a stone 
and reduced it to a jeily. 

As it was, the instrument stood up to 
him well, and took its punishment like a 
piano. But it never really got in on the 
Russian at all. His reach was too much 
for it. His reach was extraordinary con- 
sidering that he was without the gloves. 
Finally he gave the piano a one-two on the 
jaw which must have driven half its teeth 
down its throat, and knocked it out of 
time amid applause. 

I will not deny that there was an 
element of popularity in this display. 
But I maintain that the affair would have 
been far more exciting, and less brutal, if 
the performer had been compelled to 
tackle some instrument of which he was 
less absolutely master. A_ well-built 
double-bass might have afforded him 
some sport. It is my firm belief that an 
ophicleide in good training would have 
beaten him. If the conductor of these 
concerts is honest in his desire for popu- 
larity, these hints will not be thrown 
away. 

I can say nothing as to the song that 
followed, because it was in Italian. 
Singularly enough, I do not know Italian 
myself, though everyone else present 
appeared to understand it perfectly. The 
song may have been popular—in its own 
country. I do notsay it was not. - It may 


have been crammed with topical wheezes, 
for aught Iknow. I simply say that I was 
not in a position to appreciate its merits. 

So far as action was concerned the 
singer threw no light whatever on the 
subject?» Whether the fault was hers or 
the song’s, I do not know. All I say is 
that Marie Lloyd or Lottie Collins would 
not have sung a popular song in that 
way. 

I have an indistinct recollection of 
what followed. I will swear there was no 
ballet. Iam under the impression that 
the concert ran a good deal to fiddles, 
and that my friend Herr Joachim was 
again to the fore. 

But if he will permit me to speak 
plainly, this gentleman has mistaken his 
vocation. He may be a very good 
musician, I have no doubt he is, but on 
the boards of a popular concert platform 
he is out of place. His make-up is 
pitiable. He does not seem to have 
realised that the least the public expect is a 
coat with pearl buttons, and bell-bottomed 
trousers. A little more attention to these 
details and he might yet be in a position 
to add an encore part to his quintette. 

However, as I have said, my recol- 
lection of the last part of the concert is 
indistinct. I have never fallen asleep at 
a music-hall in my life, and therefore I 
was not asleep on this occasion. I was 
simply tired and unwell. A_ strange 
melancholy crept over me unawares. I 
began to think that I was destined to die 
young, and to rather welcome the prospect. 
I even got to hoping that the end might 
not long be delayed. 

Finally I got up, and came out before 
the popular concert was quite over. I ex- 
plained to the people whose feet I trod on 
coming out that I had to catch a train. 
It was a lie—the first I have ever told. 

The air outside restored me, and the 
feelings I have described rapidly passed 
away. But in kindness to the readers of 
this magazine, I think I ought to warn 
them that these popular concerts are not 
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exactly what they may imagine. They 
are very nice to take an aunt to, who has 
come up from the country, and is anxious 
to know where you spend your leisure 
time. An archbishop might go to these 
concerts in his lighter moments. 

Cut I should hot call them jolly. I 
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do not consider them suitable to wind up 
the Derby Day, or a call-night at one of 
the Inns of Court. What I can honestly 


recommend them for is the evening of a 
funeral, a good doné fide funeral, say, of 
a wife, or an only child. 
please copy.) 


(Musical papers, 
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WANDERINGS IN 


BOOKLAND. 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 





LIZABETH was a 
great queen, because 
she was a great busi- 
ness woman. It is 
the way with all 
public persons. 
They are business 
men and women 

with a halo. If success is all you care 

about, there is nothing easier than to 
succeed. But, probably, Elizabeth loved 
her country better than she loved her- 
self. Certainly she loved it better than 











she loved her “lovers,” as Mr. Martin 
Hume’s suggestive learned book on Zhe 
Courtships of Queen lizabeth (Unwin) 


proves. Love with Queen Elizabeth was 
an important branch of the diplomatic 
service. Her heart was a disputed terri- 
tory for which kings and princes made 
elaborate intrigue, which Elizabeth art- 
fully turned to the good of her only real 
love—her country. Mr. Hume's con- 
cluding sentences summarise the enter- 
taining drift of his valuable book : 

“ Elizabeth has, in fact, begun her long 
marriage juggle in 1559 in hourly danger 
of being overwhelmed and crushed by her 
own Catholic subjects in union with one 
or the other of her great Continental 
neighbours ; she ended it in 1583, tri- 
umphant all along the line, with both her 
rivals crippled and distracted, whilst she 
really held the balance of peace and war 
in Europe in her hands. 

“So at length the elaborate pretence 
of marriage negotiations, which for many 
years had been her great card, always 
ready to be played in the interests of Eng- 
land, could safely be abandoned. But it 


was too much to expect an elderly woman 
of Elizabeth’s temperament, who for the 
whole of her adult lifetime had fed her 
colossal vanity with the tradition of her 
irresistible beauty, who had gained great 
ends and derived the keenest enjoyment 
from the comedy of love-making, to give 
up entirely what for so long had brought 
her pleasure, profit, and power. 

“It was no longer a question of marriage, 
of course, but many gallant gentlemen, 
Raleigh, Essex, Blount, Harrington, and 
the rest of them, were yet to keep her 
hand in at the courtly old game, and bow 
their handsome heads before the perennial 
beauty which had now become an article 
of the national faith. With these one- 
sided courtships, the vain amusements of 
the Queen in her declining age, we have 
nought to do in these pages. The deatn 
of Francois de Valois, Duke of Anjou 
and Alengon, removed from the scene the 
last serious suitor for the Queen’s hand in 
marriage ; and his passing-bell rang down 
the curtain upon the longest and most 
eventful comedy in the history of Eng- 
land.” 

‘This book on Elizabeth is one contri- 
bution to the great history of the world 
still to be written ; the history, colloquially 
speaking, of “ How it was Worked ” 
from the great Noah’s Ark Water-Show 
to the Transvaal Raids. M. Zola’s Rome, 
which Mr. Vizetelly has translated with 
his usual skill for Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus, is another contribution to that 
great history. Like most of M. Zola’s 
recent works, it is more of a polemic than 
a novel. How far it is a romance I leave 
students of modern history to decide. 
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Here is a characteristic extract, setting 
forth the earthly cost of a heavenly creed : 

“‘* But what are the receipts and ex- 
penses of the Holy See?’ enquired Pierre. 

“Tn all haste Nani again made his 
amiable evasive gesture. ‘Oh! I am 
altogether ignorant in such matters,’ he 
replied. ‘Ask Monsieur Habert, who is 
so well informed.’ 

“«* For my part,’ responded the attaché, 
‘I simply know what is known to all the 
embassies here, the matters which are the 
subject of common report. With respect 
to the receipts there is, first of all, the 
treasure left by Pius IX., some twenty 
millions, invested in various ways and 
formerly yielding about a million a year 
in interest. But, as I have said before, 


a disaster happened, and there must then 
have been a falling off in the income. 
Still, nowadays it is reported that nearly 
all deficiencies have been made good. 
Well, besides the regular income from the 
invested money, a few hundred thousand 


francs are derived every year from chan- 
cellery dues, patents of nobility, and all 
sorts of little fees paid to the congrega- 
tions. However, as the annual expenses 
exceed seven millions, it has been neces- 
sary to find quite six millions every year ; 
and certainly it is the Peter’s Pence Fund 
that has supplied, not the six millions, 
perhaps, but three or four of them, and 
with these the Holy See has speculated in 
the hope of doubling them and making 
both ends meet. It would take me too 
long just now to relate the whole story of 
these speculations, the first huge gains, 
then the catastrophe which almost swept 
everything away, and finally the stubborn 
perseverance which is gradually supplying 
all deficiencies. However, if you are 
anxious on the subject, I will one day tell 
you all about it.’” 

You find a very different view of Rome 
in M. Huysmans’ Zn Route (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.), just translated by 
Mr. Kegan Paul, the view of the rather 
nasty voluptuary turned Catholic, a type 
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common enough in England at the 
moment. Those who know M. Huys- 
mans’ writings know the sort of experience 
that has at length qualified his hero, 
Durtal, to become a “ vetreatant” of La 
Trappe. When all other excitements fail 
him, the sensualist of this type goes to 
the Brompton Oratory — and gratifies 
zesthetic lusts before the holy image of 
the Madonna. M. Huysmans’ book is 
necessarily full of subtle writing, as a 
psychologist of the morbid M. Huysmans 
has no equal. Here is a typical extract, 

‘e fascinating literary quality of which 
vho would deny : 

“Ah! the true proof of Catholicism 
was that art which it had founded, an 
art which has never been surpassed : 
in painting and sculpture the ear'y 
masters, mystics in poetry and in prose, 
in music plain chant, in architecture 
the Romanesque and Gothic styles. 
And all this held together and blazed 
in one sheaf, on one and the same altar. 
All was reconciled in one unique cluster 
of thoughts, to revere, adore, and serve 
the Dispenser, showing to Him reflected 
in the soul of His creature, as in a faithful 
mirror, the still immaculate treasure of 
His gifts. 

“ The Virgins had faces alraond-shaped, 
elongated like those ogives, which the 
Gothic style contrived, in order to distri- 
bute an ascetic light, a virginal dawn in-the 
mysterious shrine of its naces. In the pic- 
tures of the Early Masters, the complexion 
of holy women becomes transparent as Pas- 
chal wax, and their hair as pale as golden 
grains of frankincense, their child-like 
bosoms scarcely swell, their brows are 
rounded like the glass of the pyx, their 
fingers taper, their bodies shoot upwards 
like delicate columns. Their beauty 
becomes, as it were liturgical. They 
seem to live in the fire of stained glass, 
borrowing from’ the flaming whirlwind of 
the rose-windows the circles of their 
aureoles. The ardent blue of their eyes, 
the dying embers of their lips keeping for 
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their garments the colours they disdain for 
their flesh, stripping them of their light, 
changing them, when they transfer them 
to stuffs, into opaque tones which aid 
still more by their contrast to declare 
the seraphic clearness of their look, the 
grievous paleness of the mouth, to which, 
according to the Proper of the season the 
scent of the lily of Canticles, or the peni- 
tential fragrance of myrrh in the Psalms, 
lend their perfume.” 

After M. Huysmans—Sir Walter Besant! 
No doubt Zhe Master Craftsman (Chatto 
& Windus) is not as entertaining to the 
mind, but I fancy it will be found all the 
better for the soul. Some young jour- 
nalists, with a certain amount of super- 
ficial smartness, but not a little finger’s 
length of Sir Walter’s genuine, if unpre- 
tending literary talent, and assuredly none 
of his disinterested love for letters, some- 
times amuse themselves by writing dis- 
respectfully of Sir Walter Besant. For 
my part, as a reviewer, I wish they 
could write half so well. And one thing 
is certain—they will never love any- 
thing, except themselves, so well as Sir 
Walter loves old London. As Sir Walter 
is, no doubt, one of the few people who 
have ever been to Wapping I borrow 
from him this description of that un- 
explored region : 

“‘ How does one get to Wapping? It 
is not, I believe, generally known that 
there are trains which take the explorer to 
this secluded hamlet. They are the same 
trains which go under the Thames tunnel. 
Before entering upon that half-mile of 
danger the engine stops at a station, dark 
and uncertain, deep down in the bowels of 
the earth, and unprovided with a lift. It is 
a fearful climb to the top of those stairs, 
but when you do arrive you find yourself 
in the very heart of the quarter, in fact, in 
Wapping High Street itself. This is one 
way of getting to Wapping. Another, and 
a much better way, is to walk there from 
Tower Hill, past St. Katherine’s Dock, 
where you may drop a tear over the 


wanton destruction of what should have 
been Eastminster, the Cathedral of East 
London, the House and Church of St. 
Katherine by the Tower, with its Deanery, 
its Close, its gardens all ready for pro- 
motion, and even, like Westminster, its 
adjacent slums. The traveller then en- 
ters Nightingale Lane, wondering when 
the nightingale was last heard here, 
and presently finds himself in a long 
riverside street. Tall warehouses and 
wharves are on the south side; on the 
north side, offices. North of the offices 
are the docks. Between the ware- 
houses are stairs. Here are Hermitage 
Stairs, and since there is a Hermitage 
Street there was probably, at one time or 
other, a hermit established on this spot. 
A most desirable spot it must have been 
for a hermit of a gloomy turn, being 
then a moist, swampy, oozy, marshy, tidal 
kind of place, most eligible for any hermit 
who desired all the discomforts of his pro- 
fession. 

“In those days the place was Wapping- 
in-the-Ouse: afterwards it became Wap- 
ping-on-the-Wall, and a dry place, without 
even a frog or an evet, or a single shake 
of ague. And then the hermit fled in 
disgust to Canvey Island, and only the 
memory of him now remains. Then one 
comes to Wapping Old Stairs, a name for 
ever for the sake of the Faithful One ; and 
Execution Stairs, where they drowned 
people, tying them to a stake up which 
the rising tide gradually crept—oh ! how 
gradually, how slowly—till it came to the 
chin and the lips. Then the bargee, going 
up with the flood, saw above the surface of 
the lapping wave, half a face, white, with 
staring eyes, that took their last look of 
the sunshine and the ships and the broad 
river, while the water rose a half-inch more, 
and life indignant fled.” 

But Sir Walter has not been the first to 
interest me in Wapping. I remember a 
novel called 4 Comedy of Masks by Mr. 
Ernest Dowson and Mr. Arthur Moore, 
which, among other brilliances, included 
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a careful picture of the quaint old- 
world life of the river docks. Messrs. 
Dowson and Moore described Limehouse, 
which, for the moment, I am assuming 
to belong to Wapping. Readers with 
technical knowledge will kindly correct, 
But I have been reminded of A Comedy 
of Masks by a much more noticeable 
volume just published by cne of its 
authors, Mr. Ernest Dowson, whose fine 
poetical gift has long been watched with 
interest by all who care about “the 
homely slighted shepherd’s trade” of 
modern poetry. Such will greet with no 
lukewarm welcome the volume of Verses 
which Mr. Dowson has just published 
through Mr. Leonard Smithers. Delicacy, 
“nuance,” subtlety of sentiment and 
colour, are Mr. Dowson’s prevailing quali- 
ties. Usually, his instrument is the harp- 
sichord, but now and again he strikes a 
deeper sterner string. Here is a »oem 
which, first published in Zhe Second 
Book of the Rhymers’ Club, is casily 
among the first dozen poems written by 


the younger poets of the day : 


‘““NON SUM QUALIS ERAM BONAE SUB 
REGNO CYNARAE. 

‘* Last night, ah, yesternight, betwixt her lips and 
mine, 

There fell thy shadow, Cynara! thy breath was 
shed 

Upon my soul between the kisses and the wine ; 

And I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, I was desolate and bowed my head : 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


‘* All night upon mine heart I felt her warm heart 
beat, 

Night-long within mine arms in love and sleep 
she lay ; 

Surely the kisses of her bought red mouth were 
sweet ; 

But I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 

When I awoke and found the dawn was grey ; 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 


‘* T have forgot much, Cynara! gone with the wind, 
Flung roses, roses riotously with the throng, 
Dancing to put thy pale, lost lilies out of mind ; 
But I was desolate and sick of an old passion, 
Yea, all the time, because the dance was long : 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 
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‘*T cried for madder music and for stronger wine, 

But when the feast is finished and the lamps 
expire, 

Then falls thy shadow, Cynara! the night is thine ; 

And I am desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, hungry for the lips of my desire : 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara!in my fashion.” 


After Mr. Dowson, Mr. Sam Wood’s is 
a simple rustic muse, and it would be mis- 
taken kindness to pretend that his Ran- 
dom Rhymes (published by W. R. Massie, 
of Barnsley) are of much artistic value. I 
have seen prose pictures of nature by Mr. 
Wood which show a more instinctive 
hand. Still his verse possesses those 
spontaneous poetical qualities which are 
proverbially beyond the reach of art, and 
if you are a believer in sincerity you will 
be able to read his verses and make 
amends for their shortcomings. 

Mr. R. A. Beckett isa poet with a more 
important literary gift. Had his Post- 
Mortem and other Poems (Rixon & Arnold) 
been issued by some fashionable pub- 
lisher they could hardly have failed to 
attract the attention they certainly deserve. 
Fine feelings are all too common among 
modern poetasters. The number of people 
who feel, say, like Shelley, but alas, write 
“like poor Poll,” is enormous and 
pathetic. The greatest mind, and the 
biggest heart, are no use in literature, 
unless along with them has been granted 
the gift of using words—a platitude it 
becomes more and more necessary to 
insist upon, at a time when you have but 
to take snapshots of Scottish scenery and 
character to be hailed as a master. Mr. 
Beckett can wrife—which I hold to be 
the first qualification of a poet. He has 
little temperament, no sensuousness to 
speak of, but he has considerable in- 
tellectual and moral passion, and a quite 
uncommon power of compressing it into 
phrases which take hold of the memory. 

Mr. Beckett has a certain modest 
future. All he wants is a publisher. 

Mr. Swinburne, on the other hand, as 
everybody knows, has a splendid past, a 
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past so laurelled and illustrious that it 
has been able to survive volume after 
volume of verse that, compared with the 
great song that made the name of Swin- 
burne a symbol in the poetry of the 
world, is to use Tennyson’s image, 

** As moonlight unto sunlight, as water unto 

wine.” 

The Tale of Balen (Chatto & Windus), 
however, momentarily checks the dotage 
of Mr. Swinburne’s muse. It is mainly a 
metrical paraphrase of Malory, but it is 
done with such skill, and no little of the 
old captivating charm, and one gladly 
places it upon that shelf, where one has 
been a little sorry to place some volumes 
that have gone before. 

Here are two verses wrenched at ran- 
dom from a no less beautiful context : 

** And down a deep dim woodland way 

They rode between the boughs asway 

With flickering winds whose flash and play 

Made sunlight sunnier than the day 

Laughed, leapt, and fluttered like a bird 

Caught in a light loose leafy net 

That earth for amorous heaven had set 

To hold and see the sun dawn yet 

And hear what morning heard. 
** There in the sweet soft shifting light 

Across their passage rode a knight 

Flushed hot from hunting as from fight, 

And seeing the sorrow-stricken sight 

Made question of them why they rode 

As mourners sick at heart and sad, 

When all alive about them bade 

Sweet earth for heaven’s sweet sake be glad 

As heaven for earth’s love glowed.” 

Mr. Bernard’ Miall’s octurnes and 
Pastorals (Smithers) announces a new 
personal and passionate voice in so-called 
“minor” verse. Mr. Miall is, I under- 
stand, a son of the great Nonconformist 
minister He is then one more example 
of the curious tendency, so often illus- 
trated by recent literary success, of the 
Nonconformist Conscience of one gen- 
eration to blossom out into the Neo- 


paganism of the next. 

It seems a long time since I reviewed 
Mr. William Canton’s A Lost Epic and 
other Poems, though I suppose it was but 
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yesterday. In spite of my enthusiastic 
review (!), Mr. Canton does not seem to 
have met with that recognition which I 
still hold to be his due. His child’s 
book, An Invisible Playmate, a mélange 
of prose and verse, did win—even more 
notice than it deserved. But those who 
know that Zos¢ Zpic volume know that 
such writing is literally child’s-play to this 
dreamer of the pleistocene age, this 
solitary singer of those “terrible muses,” 
Geology, Astronomy, and Biology. W. 
V., her Book, and Various Verses (Isbister) 
is partly composed of the tender bre- 
viary of a man’s love for his child, 
and partly of more ambitious verse—and, 
for once, the more ambitious is best, and 
by that I mean a poem called Zast of 
£den, a curious poem concerning Cain. 

But no doubt the reader has had more 
than enough of poetry. What about fiction? 
Well, of course, the incomparably im- 
portant book of May has been Stevenson’s 
noble fragment of Weir of Hermiston 
(Chatto & Windus). I am sure it has 
been no mere friendly prejudice that 
has prompted its general celebration as 
the “ biggest” thing Stevenson ever did. 
No doubt we had every reason to be con- 
tent with him as represented by the long 
publisher’s list of essays, fantasies, 
romances, and poems. In that, of course, 
we must seek his perfect work. But the 
significance of Weir of Hermiston is that 
it shows a writer so truly great in many 
other ways, adding one more feather to 
his fame. Personally, I never was con- 
vinced of Stevenson’s greatness as a 
novelist till I read this vigorous fragment 
—which, brief as it is, wipes out for ever 
the criticism that Stevenson could never 
draw a woman, and in his_ grimly 
humorous portrait of the “ Hanging 
Judge,” Lord Hermiston adds one more 
to the gallery of strong men which Steven- 
son had already made. 

An important reprint is the new volume 
of Wessex Tales, added to Messrs. Osgood 
& Mcllvaine’s handsome library edition of 
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Mr. Thomas Hardy’s novels. No reader 
of Mr. Hardy will need to be told how 
striking are these short stories, some of 
the finest things Mr. Hardy ever wrote. 
This reissue is invested with the interest 
of a “first edition” in that it includes 
the first reprint of an old story “ An Im- 
aginative Woman” never before rescued 
from the magazine in which it first 
appeared. Literary folk will naturally 
have a special interest in it, as it deals 
with a poet, and one of his woman- 
worshippers; but Mr. Hardy has uni- 
versalised beyond such narrow appeal. 
A book I have just been reading for 
the third time is Mr. ‘George Forth’s ” 
March Hares (Lane’s Library). Anyone 
who is wearied of London middle-class 
existence as dep cted in the tragic drab of 
Mr. Gissing’s documentary novels will 
welcome the romantic whimsicality of a 
story which valiantly lives up to Steven- 
son’s definition of the true realism--to 
find the “joy” of any given situation, 
however “sordid,” and give it a voice far 
beyond singing. A young Scotch pro- 
fessor, of bacchanalian habits, somewhat 
early on the morning of his thirtieth birth- 
day, meets a charming young woman on 
Westminster Bridge. Slightly acquainted 
with her, as a fellow-student at the British 
Museum, he insists on her making a 
day of it with him, from restaurant to 
restaurant, and in the end they marry, 
after introducing the reader to one or 
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two fantastic personalities in the highest 
degree entertaining. The situation is usual 
enough, but the telling is far from usual. 
March Hares is unmistakably the best 
inspiration of Westminster Bridge since 
Wordsworth’s famous sonnet. 

If Mr. Beardsley had not done it so 
well, I should not have considered Pope’s 
Rape of the Lock (Smithers) worth the 
trouble of illustration. In its day, when 
its dramatis persone were well known to 
the town, no doubt so epic a triviality was 
diverting, but now, when the point of its 
satire is lost, it survives as tiresomely 
witty and unsatisfactorily obscene. In 
the alluring new edition just published by 
Mr. Smithers, Mr. Beardsley’s illustrations 
are, of course, the attraction. I wish that 
most original of all our young artists 
would devote his talents—not by any 
means to virtue, but at all events to a 
robuster, more universal form of vice. 

However, according to an amusing 
portrait of himself, which appears in the 


very good second number of Zhe Savoy, 
Mr. Beardsley may not do as he please! 
Ohe learns with regret from a pub- 
lisher’s note, that iil-health, as well as 


the public, is responsible for this. I am 
sure everyone that is not burdened with a 
Nonconformist Conscience will hope for, 
the speedy recovery of the artist who, 
even as a mere “marvellous boy,” has 
been the most potent influence in English 
art for many years. 
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THE VIVANDIERE. BY M. RUILEY. 

















BY E. V. LUCAS. 
DRAWN BY GEO. MORROW. 


I. 
HOW weary I was of the 
» village—its long street cf 
tame cottages and smug houses 
and squalid huts, and its mono- 
tonous people. It was all so re- 
spectable, so colourless. There 
was no sin: only crime ; no good- 
ness: only virtue. Living there 
was not life at all. 


II. 

There were always the same 
people. The same dealers driving 
to market; the same shepherd 
and dog at evening, the same 
boys bringing food, the same dis- 
pirited men and shapeless women 
shambling to and from the fields ; 
the same dull neighbours. Yes, 
and the same plaintive mother, 
looking at me_ reproachfully, 
sorrowfully, her eyes brimming 
with tenderness and love. O, 
how I hated the same people! 
Hated them for their sameness, 
and their satisfied minds, and 
their inability to comprehend me 
and see how different I was from 
ordinary girls. 


III. 

Even the children were vexing; 
their importunities, their lack of 
common-sense, distracted me. I 
made no allowances, I drew near 
to no one, I had no patience. 


IV. 
The worm at my heart let me 
love nothing. “Why are you 
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not rich as well as beautiful?” it would 
say, tearing at my flesh. “ Why are you 
not recognised ?” It said this continually: 
when God’s sun (only I did not know it 
was God’s sun then) kindled the day; 
when God’s white stars sanctified the night. 
I saw none of these wonder sights then : 
I was too busy scanning myself; in all 
seasons the worm at my heart, gnawing 
deeper and deeper, said this: ‘Why are 
you not rich? Why are you wasting your 
glorious youth here among these boors? 
Why are you not recognised?” While in 
the blood of others the song ran “ How 
good to be alive!” 


e, 

In London, girls of my age—rich girls 
—were dancing, and laughing, and talk- 
ing to witty men, and watching plays 
in brightly-lit theatres, and hearing red 
music, and dazzling commonplace people 
by their blazing youth. Girls of my age 
were doing this, while I, more beautiful 
than they, I was neglected and unknown 
and poor. Even the village girls had 
lovers, while I, gifted with sympathy for 
all beauty, I was unloving and unloved. 


VI. 

There was a hill near our home, where, 
hundreds of years before, the grand 
soldiers of the Roman Army had en- 
camped, and on the summit I would sit, 
and, straining my eyes, I would see the 
fairest places of the earth—snow-capped 
mountains in Switzerland, the blue, blue 
sky reflected in the Venetian lagoons, the 
moist green valleys of the Tyrol, the 
glittering Mediterranean—and so forget 
the village and its tame surroundings. I 
would see myself dominating an artistic 
salon, pointed to, the centre of a brilliant 
circle, attended by the best judges of wit 
and beauty. I would see myself soaring 
to my true eminence on wings of fire, 
scorching little-souled, narrow-minded, 


puritan people as I passed; and once 
there I would burn with riotous colour. 
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The cup might be deadly, but O, it would 
be sweet, and I would drain it to the 
dregs in deep draughts. 


VII. 

Thus I would muse on the hill where 
the brave Romans had dug trenches cen- 
turies before, and then returning I would 
find my poor patient mother toiling over 
our threadbare wardrobe. Her hands 
were quite rough; I kept mine smooth 
and white. 


VIII. 

I pressed all nature into my service : 
the nightingale in the oak mourned for 
me, the blackbird whistled a march of 
ultimate triumph, the swaying poplar 
beckoned me to the heights, the clematis 
at my window tapped lover-like to call 
me forth, the tiger lilies in the garden 
strove in vain to flame as-one day my life 
would flame with sovereignty. 


IX. 
Then one day, quite suddenly, I died. 


X. 

I was free now, free to go where I 
would; but I did not leave the death- 
chamber at once. I stayed awhile look- 
ing down on my body. It was very beau- 
tiful—I could see that—but the beauty 
was no longer the satisfying beauty that 
the mirror used to proclaim it ; there was 
so much wanting that should have been 
there, so many softening graces. I looked 
no longer ; it was too pitiful. But I did 
not go. “I will depart this evening,” I 
thought, “at sundown”; for I was free 
now, and the memory of the fair places 
of the earth caught me. But at evening 
I still stayed. “I will wait for the funeral,” 
I said, for I wished to know if anyone 
would grieve. Downstairs my mother was 
sobbing inadarkened room. I could not 
kiss her, could not throw my arms about 
her neck and draw her head down on my 
breast and soothe her tired, desolate spirit 
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as now —for the first time—I longed to 
Qu. 
XI. 

It was such a sad funeral. The rain 
fell like tears from a grey sky and the 
wind moaned. But many of the villagers 
stood by the grave, and some were weep- 
ing. “ Poor young lady,” said one ; ‘God 
forgive her proud heart.” ‘“‘ Hush,” said 
another, one whom I had wounded often, 
“hush ; she had many trials. We know 
so little: it is not for us to blame.” (I 
had blamed everybody.) Even the chil- 
dren were there, tender-hearted little mites, 
with large, round, troubled eyes, wonder- 
ing what it might mean. “The poor 
young lady has gone to Heaven,” said 
one to them. * “‘ Shall we go to Heaven ?” 
was the answer. “ Yes, if you are good.” 
“Was she good?” the pitiless voice 
asked. “Yes, she was good.” “ But 
she wouldn’t play with us,” was the 
quick response. 


XII. 

“I will go when the funeral is over,” I 
had said; but I stayed on. The village 
had become beautiful to me, all the old 
bitterness had vanished. My eyes were 
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washed now, and I could sez loveiiness 
where I had never thought to seek it. 


XIII. 

There is a rare joy in reading some 
hearts: the hearts of children, crystal 
wells of innocent delights ; the hearts of 
lovers, storehouses of radiant hope. Oh, 
but it is. terrible to see the bleak lives 
that a little thought would have warmed 
and cheered. 


, XIV. 

There is no punishment like helpless- 
ness. I saw how far a kind word goes, 
but I could not speak it; I saw how 
much may be done by a simple act. But 
I could not do it; I saw my mother 
wasting for want of the touch of sympathy, 
but I could not give it. There is no 
punishment like helplessness. 


XV. 
Then the load was lightened ; for some- 
times I am able to glide kind thoughts 


(and I have kind thoughts now) into the 
hearts of those who can make them kind 
deeds. 

I do not think I shall leave the village 
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FROM BUDAPEST TO BELGRADE. 


BY C, WARMAN, 


























ILLUSTRATED BY H. R. MILLAR. 


OUND for the Orient, I strayed 
Down by the Danube near Belgrade, 
The Servian capital. 
I had 

For guide that day a Servian lad, 
A rider; but you’d never guess 
He rode the Orient Express 

From Budapest to Belgrade, then, 

From Belgrade back to Buda ’gain. 


He had the softest, sunny hair! 

-_ His eyes were like the Danube, blue ; 

) — And, looking on him, one would swear 
ily = > Whatever tale he told was true. 

(i "y= So young and fair, you’d never guess 





cs He rode the Orient Express 
\ |,-~ From Budapest to Belgrade, then, 
From Belgrade back to Buda ’gain. 


His story was not new to me, 
For strange things happen on the rail, 
And we have heard a wilder tale, 

/ Of sea-men rising from the sea 


“1 HAD 





FOR GUIDE THAT DAY A SERVIAN LAD.” Who had been dead a week, whom men 
Had not a hope to see again. 
“See there, where treads the watchman’s trail,” 
Said he. “One night, as I came down 
Just while I whistled for the town, 
The head-light shimmered o’er the rail 
, And showed a woman running there 


j Like some wild wingless bird of night, 
And, rippling o’er her robe of white, 
A sable cataract of hair: 
I thought a ghost was running there. 




















HER BOUND 


“AT ANOT 
I MUST HAVE GONE DOWN IN THE DEEP DARK DANUB.. 
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+ “She turned—I saw her—‘ God, Clairette !’ 
I gasped, reversed and set the air, 
With naught of time nor space to spare. 

I saw her death-white face, and let 
The sand fall, and threw the throttle 

wide, 
And cried, O Heaven! how I cried 
To her, 











| “We stopped ; I saw her fall 
Beneath the wheels. And when she fell 
I sprang to rescue her, and—well— 

She disappeared ; I tried to call 













To her. 







“Three times I called her name 






And listened ; but no answer came, 
Although I stood just where she fell. 






g “Remembering that her father’s cot, 
Beyond the bridge, was near the track, 
I turned, and hurried towards the spot, 













And saw the river running black 






Just where I stopped and trembled on 
The brink, for lo, the bricge was gone! 










“The Angel slept; but love had found 
A way to warn me in her sleep, 
God bless her. 








“At another bound 
I must have gone down in the deep 
Dark Danube; in that awful flood 
Whose mere remembrance chills my 
blood.” 

























The same man rides the night express ; 





The self-same man who rode it then, 
Rides twice a week to Budapest, 

From Budapest to Belgrade, then, 

From Belgrade back to Buda ’gain. 








“SHE TURNED—I SAW HER.” 








MARK TWAIN AT THE PRESENT TIME, 


(From a photograph, by Falk 5 Co, taken at Sydney, Australia, This is Mark Twain's latest portrait.) 























MARK TWAIN'S BIRTHPLACE, FLORIDA, MO, 


MARK TWAIN 


HEN a few months ago, because 

of the failure of a publishing 
house in which he was a partner, Samuel 
L. Clemens (“‘ Mark Twain”) set out to 
traverse the whole width of America and 
the Pacific Ocean, into Australia, on a 
two years’ lecturing tour, it was generally 
remarked asa hard necessity—at his time 
of life. He had turned, or was just 
turning, sixty ; and while sixty, for men 
of fair physical endowment, is by no 
means old, it is still an age at which most 
men would more than shrink from such 
an enterprise. ‘To Mark Twain, however, 
it probably seemed no very considerable 
matter, for he has been a wide journeyer 
all his life. ‘Born at Florida, Missouri 
(November 30, 1835), he was reared at 
Hannibal, Missouri, on the banks of 
the Mississippi; at thirteen he became 
apprenticed to a printer, and during the 
next few years, in pursuit of his craft, he 
wandered to St. Louis, Cincinnati, Phila- 
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delphia, and even New York. Then he 
became a pilot on the Mississippi River. 
Thus much going to and fro Mark Twain 
had accomplished while yet a youth. In 
1861 he went to Nevada; a few years 
later to California, and finally to the 
Sandwich Islands. First he served as 
clerk to his brother, the Secretary of the 
Territory of Nevada ; then he was a news- 
paper reporter and editor; he ventured 
unsuccessfully in mining, and not unsuc- 
cessfully in lecturing. From the Sand- 
wich Islands he began to work eastward 
again, and in 1867 reached New York, 
and published his first book, Zhe Jumping 
Frog and other Sketches, and then set out 
on that tour of Europe which yielded the 
material for Znnocents Abroad. 

Innocents Abroad was published in 
1869, and since then Mark ‘Twain’s 
humour has been a wine that needed no 
bush. In three years the book sold to the 
number of one hundred and twenty-five 

















MARK TWAIN IN 1867. AGE 32. 


(From a photograph by Abdullah Frires, Constantinople ; 
in the course of the tour described in“ Innocents Abroad.”) 





JOSH BILLINGS, MARK TWAIN, AND PETROLEUM V. NASBY, 
(From a photograph taken by H. ¥. Smith in 1868.) 





MARK TWAIN IN 1868. AGE 33. 
(From a photograph by Edouart, San Francisco, Cal.) 


MARK TWAIN IN 1870. AGE 35. 
(From a photograph by Edouart, San Francisco, Cal.) 


























MARK TWAIN IN 1872. AGE 37. 


(From a photograph by W. & A. H. Fry, Brighton.) 


thousand copies. Mark Twain is some- 
times reputed to be a reluctant worker ; 
he at least has not been an eager pub- 
lisher. Even the success of /nnocents 
Abroad did not tempt him to press again 
for several years. Then he put forth 
Roughing It; and a year later, in con- 
junction with Charles Dudley Warner, 
The Gilded Age. By this time he had 
married, and “settled down ” at Hartford, 
Connecticut, But the settling down was 
nominal merely. He became a profes- 
sional lecturer, and travelled widely winter 
after winter. Then he went often to 
Europe, making long ourns there. 
Consequently, setting offt at sixty on a 
lecturing tour to Australia was for him 
little more than a resumption of the habit 
of a life. 

It is not for the public, however, to re- 
pine when Mark Twain is forced to under- 
take a new journey ; for his journeys have 
been largely the occasion of his books. 
To the list of these he added, in 1876, 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer ; in 1880, A 








MARK TWAIN ABOUT 1873. 


(From a photograph by Gurney, New York.) 


Tramp Abroad ; in 1884, Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn ; in 1889, A Yankee at 
the Court of King Arthur ; since which 
have come Zhe Prince and the Pauper, 
Pudd’n Head Wilson, and. Joan of Arc. 
The last was first published anonymously, 
and only within a few weeks has been 
authentically announced as his. 

Mark Twain is one of two representa- 
tives in permanent literature of a now all 
but extinct, but in its day a most pictur- 
esque and interesting, class—the itinerant 
printers. The “tramp ” printer, who still 
exists in some degree, is but a degenerate 
and rude survival of this class, and gives 
no true impression of what the class was 
in its best estate. The older race, with 
whom it was a point of honour to abide 
nowhere for long, were men of singular 
cleverness and ingenuity of mind. They 
read the matter they put -into type, which 
the printer of to-day seems rarely to do; 
and thus, and™ by observation~on their 
wide travels, they became a race of philo- 
sophers. They could write for the papers 
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MARK TWAIN ABOUT 1884. AGE 49. 


(The four portraits shown on this page were taken at the same time, by Horace L, Bundy, Iartford, Conn.) 





Pt TWAIN IN ra ele a0, aon 49- MARK TWAIN ABOUT 18386, AGE 51. 
rom a photograph by Ringgold, Quincy, Ill.) (From a photograph by Warren, Boston, M.:ss.) 


MARK TWAIN IN 1894, AGE 59. 
(These two portraits were taken by Sarony, New York, at the same time.) 
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on which they served, as well as set type ; 
and much of the wit and wisdom of the 
newspaper columns was of their contribu- 
tion. Most of their writing was for the 
day; but in the case of Mark Twain it 
developed, by slow degrees, to the quality 
of literature. And it did the same in the 
case of Walt Whitman. To the strict 
vocation of printer, indeed, Mark Twain 
gave only a few years, and these of his 
youth ; but his way of life and his attitude 
toward life have ever remained in spirit 
those of the old roving fraternity of the 
“stick.” 

Men of information and ideas, these 
old printers were; but of course, they 
were in no sense men of the study. And 
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herein, again, Mark Twain is of their 
kind. He isa man of literary cultivation, 
and even, it is said, in some measure a 
scholar; and, in writing his books, he 
sweats at a desk, and pulls his hair, after 
the fashion of the strict man of letters. 
But for all that he is a man who lives and 
experiences, rather than one who con- 
ceives and records; and all accounts 
agree that he is even better entertainment 
in private life than on the platform or in 
his books. Either where, however, he is 


so good —so free and gracious and whole- 
some—that one may hope he will live 
until the series of his portraits has become 
twice as long as the by no means meagre 
one presented here. 























IS SOCIETY A PLEASURE OR A BORE? 


BY MRS. LYNN LINTON, MRS. ROBERT LEIGHTON, ANNIE S. SWAN, EVELYN SHARP, 
HELEN MATHERS, AND DOUGLAS SLADEN, 


HEADPIECE BY HAL HURST. 


In society proper—society without friendship or strong personal a oe 
attraction—surely we find more boredom than pleasure !—for are says that Society 
not the mass of folk very commonplace ?—and is not small talk should be made 
thinner than the thinnest of our proverbial small beer? When the — 
weather and the current shows have been exhausted but little remains behind; and 
really one need not be a prig or a blue-stocking to want something that strikes a 
deeper note or a livelier one—something with just the glaze of thought; the veriest 
wash of originality to make the substantially poor stuff digestible. The manner, too, 
of Society is not conducive to its character as a blessing. To be gathered together 
in a dense mob, where one can find neither a seat to sit down on nor space wherein 
to move—where one is elbowed here and hustled there—one’s finery obscured if not 
torn—one’s jeweliery unnoticed—one’s lovely get-up of paint and dye and powder all 
running to waste and losing its bloom—how can one say that is pleasure? For the 
most part it is boredom unmitigated. Standing for an hour or two at a time is 
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fatiguing, but to sit and be smothered in skirts and furbelows—one’s face on a line 
with the elbows of the fair mob crowding round and about, and one’s view of one’s 
neighbours’ backs, to say the least of it, plentiful—that is worse. So that, what with 
the heat and the fatigue, the crowding and the crushing, the wanting to speak to A 
while B has buttonholed one and will not let go, the consciousness of time lost and 
opportunities missed, one cannot say that this form of society is a blessing or other 
than very decidedly the other thing. 

The Evening Party is this form im exce/sis, but the Afternoon At Home runs s it hard. 
Here, perhaps, the hardest trial to the women is the comparative absence of the men. In 
the evening they are to be found in their numbers; in the afternoon they may be looked 
for at their clubs but not in the drawing-rooms of entertainers. The few that do 
appear are correspondingly appreciated, and the displeasure of the one half of crea- 
tion scores to the satisfaction of the other. But the poor wall-flowers, in this case, 
have not a chance; and, after all, wall-flowers are human beings, and have 
their feelings like the more showy first-row beauties. Then in the Afternoon At 
Homes people will have music when everyone wants only to talk ; and the restraint 
put on the tongue by the deference due to the ears, frets and fidgets the irritable. 
Think of two budding lovers sitting by each other before the looking epoch has 
begun, and while as yet only in the talking, having to break off their tentative little 
allusions, those sweet and vague references to something as yet undetermined, to listen 
to a false tenor or a thin soprano warbling French songs horribly pronounced, and 
German not wholly understood! The thing is maddening! and the man at least 
feels inclined to curse the whole form and fabric of Society in favour of a framework 
of more simplicity and less circumstance. 

If we had simpler forms we should have greater blessings. We paint our lily and 
gild our gold ; and in clutching at the enlarged shadow let fall the substantial good. 
We aggregate and congregate too much, and spoil by keeping up and massing what, 
if we had given it more space and fewer adjuncts, would have been greater pleasure. 
In the older days of country amusements, when these were perforce restricted to a 
come-at-able radius, there was more real enjoyment for the young people and more 
comfortable congeniality for the old, than can be had now in these hive-like swarms, 
where there is not even a queen bee about whom to cluster. And, knowing this truth, 
it would not be a bad move for the créme de Ja créme to band themselves together 
under a solemn vow of simplicity—of comparative paucity of members—of Society 
made Social. There would be no question then of Boredom. Well selected, choice, 
difficult to attain, with a meaning in each réunion that should give it its own special 
stamp, these simpler and more exclusive salons would be the perfection of Society, as 
the like were in the days of the longago. They would be Pleasures then in very truth, 
and the Boredom, brooding over the big, unwieldy assemblies of the present time, 
would be banished. But in these democratic days who would have the courage to 
hark b&ck to the less cecumenical forms of the past? Yet both success and gratitude 
would follow the experiment if fairly tried. 

* * * * * 


Wh ba tiie titiadl ea , 
Mrs. Leighton de- ‘When first I received the flattering invitation to join in this 
clarés that we amiable controversy I was in doubt as to whether, in the Editor’s 
should liveupto Sphinx-like question, “ Society” meant Society with a i i 
and for each other. ~? 4 7m y —/ -_? cagae 5 & 
the narrow interpretation of the word, or simply that society with 
the broader meaning which signifies nothing more special than the converse of soli- 
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tude. After a few minutes’ reflection, however, I decided that it must be Society in 
the smaller sense which was implied ; Society which means going to the houses of 
your friends—or, more truly, your acquaintances,—to various functions, such as teas, 
dinners, receptions, and dances, and receiving those friends at your own house under 
similarly trying circumstances. When I come to consider whether this sort of society 
is a pleasure or a bore I arrive—it is to be hoped logically—at the conclusion that it is 
both. 

Certainly it is a bore; no one who has any nerves, any sincere sentiments, any 
strenuous ambitions, can for a moment fail to recognise this painfully obvious fact. 
To be a thinking, yearning, striving human being ; to feel that in order to learn the half 
of what one needs to learn, or to achieve a tithe of what one pants to achieve, one ought _ 
to have forty-eight hours for every twenty-four that actually fall to one’s share ; and 
then to go and spend portions of one’s priceless time-allowance in somebody else’s 
rooms, rubbing shoulders with half-a-hundred people whom one cannot help and who 
in turn cannot help one—this, surely, is boredom undiluted, grim, culpable, and ex- 
hausting. One longs for a friend, but friends are not found here and thus; pecyle may 
meet threeorfour times a week at these social encounters and yet know no more of each 
other after five years than they did when they first shook hands. Again, one is some- 
times lured by the will-o’-the-wisp of intellectual friction ; but, alas! the talk rarely gets 
beyond pleasant inanities ; people simper, exchange a few commonplace sentences and 
passon. Then one goes home thinking of the decent stuff one might have written in those 
lost hours, and the yet more decent stuff one might have read. Yes, Society is a bore, 
undoubtedly! If we had to fraternise like this for our living, instead of for pleasure, 
we should think ourselves cruelly oppressed. 

But there is another side to the picture. Unless man—or woman—progresses he 
retrogresses ; and by this argument it will be shown that Society, while in actuality a 
bore, may in its ultimate effects prove a blessing. Philip Gilbert Hamerton wrote 
somewhere that the man who made it his practice to dress for dinner every evening in 
his own home must inevitably have a higher standard of morality—using “ morality ” 
in the broad sense—than the man who did not. And this without regard to the splen- 
dour or humbleness of the home or the quality of the dinner. Hamerton would have 
dressed to take a platter of porridge in a crofter’s hovel. Shade of Thomas Carlyle! 
the influence of clothes upon the mind of the wearer is immeasurable. From a pro- 
longed study of my relatives and acquaintances I can most heartily endorse this fact ; 
I have especially observed its truth in the case of a certain young male relative, whose 
manners vary with the varying shabbiness—or fashionableness—of his clothes. And 
from the moral effect of clothing we come by a natural transition to the people for 
whose sake mainly we adorn ourselves—namely, those whom collectively we call 
Society. 

It is possible that, in spite of all that has been written about man’s conceit and 
woman’s vanity, we who are busy should, if we led the lives of hermits—hermits either 
single or wedded—content ourselves with one suit or one linsey or alpaca gown per 
annum. We do not dress ourselves for the trees to look at. Then, with the deteriora- 
tion in our personal appearance would come deterioration in manners and probably in 
language. With the diminution in our self-admiration would come a diminution in 
self-respect, a loss of style, and a surrender of the small graces that go so far to 
make the beauty of life. Mental polish would disappear as personal polish disap- 
peared ; for whatever old-fashioned folk may think, one does not often find intellec- 
tual brilliance in company with dowdiness and dirty finger nails. We should acquire 
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a reprehensible /aisser-al/er which, in the course of time, would send us back to bar- 
barism. 

From all these ills, Society saves us. We live up to and for each other. Society 
makes us emulative ; we put forth all our energies to keep pace with other people and 
with the times. How easy it is to fall behind we sufficiently learn when we try to 
economise for a few weeks. Our economising need not take the shape.of self-denial ; 
it may only be the temporary withholding of ourselves from extravagances. And, be- 
hold! a friend who has not been economising calls to see us. Everything about him 
—or her—seems new, fresh, charming ; and a moment’s glance and five minutes’ con- 
versation are enough to tell us that the Age has got in advance of us and we are hope- 
less barbarians. Herein is Society most helpful. It demands, and therefore obtains, 
that. we keep ourselves in a state of perpetual fitness and brilliancy. And herein it 
performs an office whose importance surely more than counterbalances the price 
we pay in enduring boredom for limited periods of time at more or less regular 


intervals. 
* * * * + 


Perhaps a little of both, but a good deal depends on the indi- 


— - —— of vidual, and the point of view. If you enter society as a spectator, 
both. you will probably have a good deal of amusement provided for you, 


unintentionally, by the other spectators. You, in your turn, will 
occasionally chance to furnish a little amusement for them. Man, being a gregarious 
animal, must, of necessity, seek the companionship of his kind—thus society is created. 
Perhaps it is our social methods that are most at fault. We entertain too much, and 
are altogether too pretentious in-most of our social ventures. 

Entertaining, I fear, has become one of the lost arts. As understood and practised 
by the few, what a delicate and grateful flavour it leaves in the recollections of those 
privileged to enjoy it. Yet it is an art eminently worthy to be studied, since it can 
make many happy, and sheds its benign influences far beyond its own little circle. 
As a rule, we invite too many people to our houses, and eat too much. Some of us 
have grateful memory of parties where there was little or nothing to eat, but which were 
set apart by “the feast of reason ”—so rarely to be enjoyed, they tell us, in these de- 
generate days. Yet people are most agreed that bad or ill-managed parties are better than 
none at all. Nobody likes a dull season. It paralyses trade, and affects the spirits of 
the people. Society has to exist for a great many economic reasons, other than that 
of mere pleasure. And we entertain from a wide variety of motives, selfish and other- 
wise. Some from love of display, and a good-natured desire to let others share their 
abundance ; some from ambition, in order to mount higher in the social scale ; and 
very many because others entertain them. And in each motive there will be found 
something human and understandable. On the whole I am inclined (if we must 
answer definitely) to the opinion that society is a blessing. ‘Taken in moderate doses, 
it acts as a necessary stimulant, and is always a pleasant break in a working life. But 
to those whose business in life is society, and nothing but society, I can very well com- 
prehend how speedily and inevitably it must become a bore. Over-indulgence in any- 
thing and everything carries its own punishment with it. But supposing, instead of 
railing at society, as so many do, you see to it that you do not personally contribute 
to its boredom. The silent bore, though a serious dispensation, is several degress less 
intolerable than the talking one. You can at least hold your tongue, and thus be 
harmless and unexasperating. Though people may fight shy of you as an uninterest- 
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ing or slow person, they will not flee your presence with that fearful desperation to 
which they are driven by the talking bore. Most of us number at least one talking 
bore among our acquaintances. Let him or her be a warning to us, never an example. 
It seems to me that society is pretty much as we take it. If you carry to it that sunny 
and healthy spirit which manages to extract a good deal of enjoyment out of most 
things, it will probably bless you. Things are pretty equal on the whole. If you bore 
society, it will unhesitatingly and persistently bore you. 


. * * - * 


It depends on whether it is taken seriously or not. As a rule 
; F ; ; - Evelyn Sharp 
men take it much more seriously than women; that is why a manis fancies that it de- 


always surprised if he enjoys himself, but a woman is only surprised pends on whether it 
is taken seriously 


if she doesn’t. onan, 
“Thank goodness,” says the host, after an attempt to show a 
little hospitality to his friends, “that’s over. And there won’t be another for a 
month.” 
“Wasn't it a success ?” says the hostess, enthusiastically. “There wasn’t a single 
hitch. Even the Pemberley’s were not so bad as usual ; and it’s such a relief to have 


got them over.” 
“‘T wonder why they came,” says the host, reflectively. “I never can understand 


why anybody comes.” 
“They come to enjoy themselves, of course. I thought the Smythe girls were 


quite nice, too, didn’t you?” 

‘Oh, yes!” says the host. ‘ None of them were quite as bad as I expected.” 

“Young Burney-Thompson stayed quite to the end ; he said he had enjoyed him- 
self so much, and I am sure he was speaking the truth. Aren’t you?” 

“Tt is difficult to imagine,” says the host, “how anyone can enjoy coming to a 
mn’s house and drinking his second quality wine with ice in it.” 

“Get me something to eat, will you?” says the hostess, to put an end to the dis- 
cussion. “I always wonder why I am so hungry after one of my receptions.” 

“That,” says the host, “is probably what our guests are all wondering, too, by 
this time.” 

Very much the same pessimistic view is taken of society by a guest, if he be a man ; 
a fact that any sister, if she has been chaperoned by a brother, will appreciate. Being 
. a chaperon does not bring out a brother’s best points. However, it is only in the draw- 
ing-room, before he starts, that he has much opportunity of asserting himself. Any- 
body would think, to listen to him, that it is entirely to please his sister that he is going 
out in the quest-of pleasure. 

“Why are you all jugged up like that?” he begins, critically. “If you’ve gota 
cold by all means let us stop at home. Time to start? Why, we don’t want to get to a 
humpy show like that before eleven ; besides, I must have a cigarette first. You’d better 
take that cloak off, hadn’t you?” 

“ It isn't going to be humpy, it’s ¢he dance of the season. Wells’ sister told me so. 
She’s going to be there.” ; 

“Supposing she is? Who wants to go to a rotten dance on purpose to see Wells’ 
sister dancing with a lot of other rotten Johnnies? Why should I be obliged to meet a 
lot of people I don’t want to meet in order to meet the few people I do want to meet ? 


It’s so poor.” 
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“That’s because you’re a man and you don’t know how to be sociable. Do you 
like my new dress ?” she asks, to change the conversation. 

“Oh, is that a new thing? Turn round. I suppose it’s all right, isn’t it? Why 
don’t you have your skirt hanging round you in great lumps like other girls ? ” 

“Because I haven’t got a dress allowance like Wells’ sister, I suppose,” says the 
sister, mildly. 

“Then it isn’t a new thing? I thought I knew the clip of that played-out. black 
skirt. Why don’t you do your hair like Wells’ sister, though ?” 

**T used to, until it got so hopelessly old-fashioned.” 

“T never noticed it, then. Why, she’s got great slices of brown-gold hair all over 
her head. I’ve never seen yours look a bit like that.” 

“I don’t suppose you have. I’m afraid I can’t make black hair into red, even to 
remind you of Wells’ sister.” 

“* Look here,” says the brother, briskly, having finished his cigarette. “ If we’ve got 
to give a look in at this rotten show, we’d better start, I suppose. You won’t want to 
stop long, will you ?” 

“ Oh, no,” says his sister, meekly. “If you tell me when you can’t bear it another 
minute I will be quite ready to come away. Amusing one’s self is such hard work, 
isn’t it?” 

“Tt gives you the hump, any way,” says her brother sadly. And the marvel is that 
they contrive to present smiling and unruffled countenances to their hostess, when they 
do arrive, 

Clearly, if it were not for women, there would be no society at all ; for it is only 
women who have mastered the exquisite art of assembling dull people together, and 
letting them entertain one another. And that, of course, is the real object of society, 
—to find a semblance of occupation for the dull people. For society is only intended 
for the unsociable ; other people would never want an artificial incentive to be friendly. 
But the bores are a large class; and if they have to go somewhere, why should they 
not go into society, where an expert hostess forces them to bore one another? Of 
course, one does not have to be a bore to appreciate society ; for quite an interesting 
person may go into society and have a very good time there. But it is a society that 
is never spelt with a capital S, and does not take too much trouble to be sociable, and 
is not proclaimed by invitation cards. 

* ” + * * 


Society is neither the one nor the other, but as a tonic, and 
Helen Mathers re- taken judiciously, it is a fine whipper-up to one’s manners and 
gards Society as a , ge . . 
tonic, habits, a distinct encouragement, or condemnation of one’s tailor or 
dressmaker, a smart corrective equally to the slovens and the dull 
people, for society will not tolerate disagreeable things or persons, and no truer saying 
was ever uttered than that “ you are received according to your appearance—you are 
taken leave of according to your deserts.” If you are absent-minded, rough-mannered, 
ill-dressed, or a bore, you are promptly shown that your room is better than your com- 
pany, and when you have digested that fact, and as a result put your very best foot 
foremost, wherever you happen to be, you will have taken a very salutary lesson in 
moral discipline, and if you only persevere at it, you will progress considerably in 
self-control, and to your own and other people’s respect. 
To sit up and behave, as the children say, may be disagreeable, but it is most 
assuredly bracing, and the man who lets himself slide and slide, and says he hates 
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Society, is nearly always one whose cranky habits, begotten of solitary pursuits, do not 
permit him to shine in it, and who is too selfish to wish to contribute to anyone’s 
pleasure but his own. 

Taking it from another point of view, society is a looking-glass in which we see 
fools doing the things we must carefully avoid, which we might, in fact, have gone on 
for ever doing at home did not that glass reveal us to ourselves as others see us, and 
how unkindly too! And so enforced good behaviour abroad becomes the nucleus of 
good temper and conduct at home, and the sulks and frowns that society will not 
stand at any price, and with which we should not dare to affront it, are banished also 
from the home circle, to its very great advantage; and just as every well-regulated 
woman goes to the last successful play before laying ina stock of new frocks, so society 
is a mirror by which to tie your bow, to set your cap becomingly, to greet you warmly 
or coldly as your looks beckon or repel, to give you back, in short, exactly what you 
bring to it ; so look to it that you set out your very, very best ! 

Then, though it may not exactly be a pleasure, society will not be a bore, and in 
these days of much talent and little genius, one has not far to go for a quick inter- 
change of thought, and if we count up the few, the very few hours, perhaps minutes, of 
pure pleasure that we have enjoyed through a crowded London season, we shall find 
(since the most satisfying joys of all, those of Nature, are out of question) that those 
hours or minutes have been due to the intellectual pleasure given us by some kindred 
spirit whose tastes, thoughts, and feelings were identical with our own. 

For one may have society affinities as well as heart ones, and where we meet a 
number of new people almost every day, there is always the exhilarating thought that 
there may be at least one or two among them who will add one pearl to our string of 
pleasant memories. 

To the eye that sees, the heart that feels, there is always something to adinire, 
someone to like in the dullest party in the most Philistine place on earth, but to those 
who can find neither the one nor the other, emptiness in full is returned to the empty 
giver. 

Any exchange of thought and ideas lets in air and light on cobwebbed brains, and 
keeps out the dry-rot from idle ones, and brisk and lively talk from which scandal is 
absent is an admirable pick-me-up for lonely people, and a great correction to exag- 
gerating the small ills of life. 

And so I say, do not let us mope, or say we will not go to this place because there 
will not be enough pleasure, or to that because we shall be bored, but above all things 
let us go out, go out, taking sunshine with us, and driving dullness before us with 
might and main. 

To sum it all up, society is a mirror, society is a school, and we get from it precisely 
the pleasure or boredom that we ourselves bring to it, but also we get to know our- 
selyes, and we are fools indeed if we are not drilled by the discipline that mirror 
and school alike teach us into something better than we were before. 


* * * * * 


I never let anything bore me and I go out a good. deal, so I Ne nae 
stand confessed as to the pleasure of going into the society of my GOW. Anis it. 
fellow-creatures. I find nearly anyone interesting to talk to if they 
will be content to answer questions and not topreach. “A lady of quality,” beautiful, 
young, and well-dressed, might even preach, if she smiled over it. I have a patent 
for getting rid of bores, I introduce them to my enemies. This punishes the latier 
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and makes the former less sociable. Whether you find Society a pleasure or a bore 
depends largely on what you demand of it. If you make it a ladder you must expect 
to feel the rungs ; if you go into it for amusement, and only go where you expect to be 
amused, it is certainly more of a pleasure than a bore. For me, personally, it has a 
decided zest, and to meet people is one of my principal reasons for living in London. 
I consider it one of the highest privileges a human being can have to meet the men 
and women who are doing the work of the world, or who represent its traditions. 
The latter are not so easy to meet. But the workers nearly all come to London sooner 
or later, whether they are American authors or African explorers or makers of Europe. 
What greater pleasure could there be than to meet in society a man like the late 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, whose works have made him a household word to you almost 
from your childhood, or a mighty fighter like Mr. Selous fresh from battle. There are 
to my mind only two classes of society which are worth much expenditure of time— 
high Society and Bohemian Society. Ordinary middle-class society is too apt to take 
for its lions people with a little more money than their fellows, or filterings from above 
and below. I like the disregard of manners which prevails in Belgravia and Bohemia. 
It is based on the philosophy of enjoying yourself in your own way. Why should you 
pay calls you don’t want to pay, or pay attention to people who bore you? If it is in 
the way of business—a maiden aunt with money to leave or anything of that kind—it 
should be called business and not pleasure. One of the characteristics of Bohemia is 
the way in which getting work sold is mixed up with club dinners and parties. But 
Bohemians when they combine business with pleasure make no pretence about it, and 
they generally are combining genuine pleasure with business. 

It is good to combine something with the pleasure of going to dinners and parties, 
for the inroads they make upon your time are most serious. When I go away fora 
holiday, it is not for a holiday from work. I generally do far more work when I am 
away from home. I go away to get a holiday from going-out. When I am in Lon- 
don I give myself up frankly to the enjoyment of society, but I find it far harder work 
than the hardest study. 
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*,* Contributors to **Tuk IDLER” who have not received rejected contributions can have same 
on torwarainy stamps for their return to ‘Tux IDLER” Office. 
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